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LETTER IX. 


FROM MISS JANE DELAWARE PEYTON, 
Presenily at Washington. 
TO MISS MARY TIBERIN BOONE, , 
Rasselas, Oregon, 


Wasuineton, Quarter of the Senate, } 
Feb. —, 2029. 
My Dear Mary: 

The end of my last letter found us in 
the middle of an analysis of Congress, 
in which we were considering the mem- 
bers as subjects of Natural History, and 
specimens of the genus homo. This is a 
stand-point from which they are not 
often examined or noticed by publicists. 
To us women-kind, it is perhaps the best 
point of view. For I believe all admit 
that the worth and dignity of one sex can 
only be fully estimated by the other. 
I will therefore, if you permit me, 
continue the analysis a little farther. 
Having characterized the first class, the 
debaters, as men of dominant personal 
influence, familiar with the rules of busi- 
ness, who eschew long speeches and are 
contented to stand as exemplars and pa- 
trons rather than expounders of impor- 
tant measures: I proceed to consider the 
second class, the workers. These men oc- 
cupy in the National Assembly, the place 
which in the older communities of Eu- 
rope was filled by the gentry; the bur- 
gesses; the people of good, an order 
which among us is usually denominated 
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the middle class. This order wherever 
it exists—and it is a necessary compo- 


nent of all healthful organizations—ex- 


ercises a constant and powerful influence 
upon all its gorrelatives: acting silently 
in ordinary affairs, it becomes visible only 
where its effect is required to be supreme. 


“Nec Deus intersit, nisi dignus vindice 
nodus.” 


Like the atmosphere of our planet, 
pressing us always with a weight, at 
once constant, and considerable but un- 
felt; ministering to our most essential 
wants and comforts, yet whose full power 
is only unfolded when it winds itself in 
the whirlwind or careers in the storm. 
When the mutterings of this agent are 
heard either among a people or their 
representatives, there is no need for the 
rulers to ask if it be thunder. 

In our Congress it is this class who 
assimilate and digest the immense mass 
of information which comes before the 
Legislature, and direct and apply it to 
the control or improvement of the differ- 
ent administrative bureaus. Their first 
influence is felt in the Committees, but 
in all public discussions, either in the 
chambers or in the country, it is from 
their reports, and investigations alone 
that certain and practicable information 
can be obtained. Whenever to a high 
capacity for analysis and investigation, 
these members add personal influence 
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and a talent for speaking, they become 
masters of the chamber in which they 
move: and if they be not tempted to 
speak too often, and thus lose themselves 
among the mere formalists and debaters, 
they soon come to have dominant authori- 
ty in all public matters. When public 
opinion divides upon great questions of 
policy, as to revenue, commerce, currency 
or internal improvement, such men fall 
naturally into the place of leaders, and 
possess from their previous culture and 
exercise, the magisterium of knowing 
and feeling their subject; a quality in 
which the mere debaters—the fuglemen 
in all ordinary discussions—are very apt 
to be deficient. A representative of this 
character sometimes in a single session 
reaches a position from which his course 
to the highest honour lies full before him, 
and there have been several instances 
where a transition from the lower house 
to the Presidency has been effected with- 
out passing through the Senate. The 
workers too have always given the most 
signal examples of true eloquence. I 
told you in a former letter that. this 
power is no longer of any use among 
men; that it has the same function in 
the Senate as in the play-house; is an 
excitement and a pleasure merely. Yet 
it is a healthful exercise, even if it 
change no vote, to hear now and thena 
gifted speaker, standing above the low 
atmosphere of personal politics, with 
which all ordinary legislation is more or 
less beclouded, and presenting from this 
elevation true and comprehensive repre- 
sentations of great national interests, 
accompanied by earnest appeals to natu- 
ral and patriotic feelings in their support. 
These speeches, unfrequent though they 
be, not only purify the atmosphere, but 
they refresh and strengthen the language 
itself. In an age of-such..rapid progress 
as that in which we,live,,there is a strong 
tendency to technieglity ,pf expression, 
almost amounting te.slang; and this pe- 
culiarity is no where, more visible than 
in the Senate. There aze.a set of speak- 
ers who cannot call things, by their right 
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names; or, who would make all nouns 
proper. With them a thing cannot be 
begun, it must be initiated or inaugura- 
ted; or finished, it must be a finality. 
Lands cannot be given to a road or a col- 
lege, they must be donated. A house 
cannot be fired, it must ke ignited ; nor 
burned, it must be conflagrated. A man 
cannot differ in opinion, he must take 
issue—nor hear an opinion, he must enter- 
tain it. A rich grandfather is an ante- 
cedent ; and a poor cousin a consanguinity. 
A quit-claim is a muniment of title. A 
community of interest is a solidarity ; and 
recently for the good old Saxon word, 
heavy, which sounds as if it had some 
weight in it—there has been so constant 
a substitution of the Roman adjective 
grave, that even State papers and judi- 
cial opinions are so full of grave ques- 
tions, grave reasons and grave considera- 
tions, as to gravel an ordinary pvrson’s 
judgment, or put him in mind of the 
homelier word of the same orthography, 
signifying that final tenement which we 
must all occupy. Words are chosen 
without even Costard’s reason in the 
play.* “Pray you, sir, how much carna- 
tion-ribbon may a man buy for a remu- 
neration.” Among such wordiness it is 
comfortable to hear true men put lan- 
guage to its right use, avoiding slang 
and cant, and thus giving to their sen- 
timents at the same time plainness and 
dignity. Such honesty is always appre- 
ciated. So when a working member, the 
the other day, designated a certain trick- 
sy politician, who has for a goodly num- 
ber of years sustained himself before the 
public, by aid of very middling talents 
coupled with an entire lack of principle, 
as a clever man, the hit was at once felt 
and palpable. The adjective is, you 
know, of equivocal and uncertain deriva- 
tion, but here it did wonders. 

The character and office of those whom 
I have designated as voters, has also in 
it something peculiar, and comprehends 
more than their simple answer in divis- 
ions of the house. The voters are always 
men of ripe age and experience; usually 
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men of fortune and influence, and inti- 
mately acquainted with the interests 
and feelings of the districts which 
they represent. It is a part—and no 
small part either—of the duties of a 
member of Congress to be the agent 
and lawyer of his constituents of all 
classes at the seat of government, and 
proper attention in this respect is a very 
valid recommendation. This class of 
members usually come from the oldest 
and most populous districts, where fami- 
ly influence has had time to operate and 
give value to names merely. They are 
also sometimes from the large cities, in 
which case they may be either chosen 
from the magnates, or as more frequent- 
ly happens, be new men, successful mer- 
chants, manufacturers or bankers. In 
the House of Representatives the voters, 
including those who make one or two set 
speeches in a Session, constitute about 
three fifths of the chamber, the re- 
mainder being composed in about equal 
parts of working men and debaters. In 
the Senate the division is more unequal 
and less susceptible of analysis. In both 
chambers, however, the leading mem- 
bers, those destined to be rulers of the 
people, come from the middle and rural 
districts, where the original man is pro- 
duced in greater strength and perfection, 
nurtured among purer and holier asso- 
ciations, and sheltered from the vices 
and dissipations of crowded cities, until 
he have acquired the ability to contend 
with and overcome them. In this way 
the older States come often to have the 
weakest representatives. 

This reminds me of an enquiry in one 
of your former letters. Why the admis- 
sion of the new State of Oonalashka was 
a matter of so much importance, and 
why the Senators from the new States 
are generally, if not always, rather above 
than under the ordinary standard of 
ability. The latter case, as you say, is 
not universal, but frequent, for reasons 
which I will tell you, as I have heard them 
myself. The admission of a new State 
has, at all stages of the government, 
been a matter of much importance, not 
only because it adds immediately to the 
patronage of the general government, 


but brings at once two new members to 
the most permanent branch of the Legis- 
lature. When this body is nearly equally 
divided on some cardinal point of policy, 
and becomes recusant or refractory, it 
weakens, agitates and makes uncertain 
the whole action of an administration. 
In such emergency, adding two or three 
new States to the Union, is as efficient a 
corrective as the creation of a batch of 
new peers in the British house of Lords— 
an expedient I believe first resorted 
to, by that most profligate of ministers, 
Sir Robert Walpole—only in our case the 
thing cannot be done as readily, but re- 
quires forethought and management as 
well as co-operation. 

You know that in the creation of the 
new States, there has always been an in- 
choate government or prefecture as a ter- 
ritory. And in the earlier days of the 
Republic, this preliminary territorial 
government had always a duration of 
several years. The hordes of supernu- 
merary population from the old world 
had not yet been stirred up into those 
strong currents which were at a later 
period projected upon the shores of this 
continent,—the territories were there- 
fore populated slowly and continued for 
a long time in a state of tutelage. They 
were governed by the laws of the United 
States, having a governor and judges 
appointed by the President; a territorial 
Legislature and a delegate to Congress, 
chosen by themselves, who was the cura- 
tor of their interests at the seat of govern- 
ment, having a seat but no vote in the 
House of Representatives. In this state 
they continued, becoming gradually more 
familiar with the customary forms of 
representative government, until a cer 
tain prescribed amount of population 
had been reached, when, on their appli- 
cation, a law was passed by Congress, 
called technically an enabling act, by 
which they were authorized in their pri- 


~mary assemblies to form a State Constitu- 


tion under which, if consonant with the 
constitutions of the other States, or in 
other words, republican and representa- 
tive in its character, and when the proceed- 
ings had been properly authenticated by 
Congress, they were admitted into the 
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confederacy as a free and independent 
State. 

For the first thirty or forty years this 
process went on orderly and quietly, 
but after the bounds of the country had 
been enlarged by purchase and conquest; 
when sectional differences and interests 
began to make their appearance; and, 
worst of all, when the question of slavery 
arose, the North arraying and banding 
-itself against the South, in reference to 
this domestic institution as it was called— 
the process of giving birth to a new State 
intended by the founders of the govern- 
ment, to be an easy, natural and ordinary 
proceeding, became a most difficult and 
dangerous species of parturition, threat- 
ening death and dismemberment to the 
body politic. From the time of the pur- 
chase of Louisiana in 1804, this germ of 
discord became gradually apparent, and 
when Florida had been added to our 
domain, the line of party on this subject 
had become definite and distinct. The 
question originally had been a fair one, 
existing between two rival interests ; 
between planter and manufacturer—be- 
tween land-owner and ship-owner ; be- 
tween cotton and cloth; tobacco and pipe; 
between producer and consumer. 

As such it was an important, and cer- 
tainly a proper subject for legislation, 
and did not connect itself with the pecu- 
liarities or domestic institutions of either 
of the contesting parties. The North had 
as little concern with the swart labourers 
in the cotton fields of the Carolinas as 
the South had with the pale faces who 
minister at the spindles and looms of 
Manchester and Lowell—unless indeed, 
they meant (a thing by the way, not 
altogether unlikely to happen in the end) 
to substitute steam and iron men, for 
that peculiar form of humanity which 
has hitherto been found the only one 
fitted for agricultural labour in the torrid 
zone. But as the contest, originally 
one of interest, waxed warm, bye-words 
and party cries became necessary—these 
were chosen, as they always will be, 
from the most offensive and opposite pe- 
culiarities, and hence arose the appro- 
brious epithets of slavery and anti- 
slavery—tin-pedlar and negro driver— 
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Yankee and Southerner until the halls 
of the Capitol were filled with slang 
and personality, and the controversy it- 
self changed its character, and instead 
of being one of interest and policy, be- 
came one of habits and morals—a sort of 
controversy always rancorous, illiberal 
and bitter. Even when the slave ques- 
tion was at its height, all reflecting per. 
sons saw that it was accident or pretence 
merely. At the very time when the pul- 
pits of the North were thundering their 
most terrible anathemas against the slave 
power as it was called, the United States 
Marshal found it difficult to prevent 
slave-ships from being fitted out in the 
port of New York; and the South, while 
vindicating their domestic institution as 
of divine permission, if not appointment, 
were well aware that it was leaving a 
remnant of free black population among 
them which, for some considerable period 
at least, must be a burden and a plague. 
Nor was the pretended character of this 
slave agitation appurent only on this con- 
tinent. At this time also, when British 
philanthropists were crying out loud- 
est; when English squires refused West 
India sugar for their punch, and English 
ladies rejected it for their tea; when 
the combined fleets of France and Eng- 
land were cruizing on the coast of Africa, 
to prevent the slave-ships from plying 
their traffic, British merchant vessels 
were importing coolies by thousands into 
the West Indies—a species of merchan- 
dize more detestable and inhuman than 
that for whose suppression their govern- 
ment had been so long and so absolutely 
pledged. 

When it became evident that the inter- 
ests of the two sections were to be thus 
complicated with a question of morals, 
an attempt was made to settle the difficul- 
ty by an amicable agreement, in which 
it was provided that hereafter, no slave 
State should be admitted north of the par- 
allel of 36° 40’ of north latitude or the 
southern boundary of Missouri, while 
in all territory south of that parallel, 
slavery was permitted as before. This 
compact was sanctioned by a law of 
Congress in 1820,—the act itself con- 
taining the gross anomaly of creating a 
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slave State north of the boundary, by 
which slavery was hereafter to be limi- 
ted, This law, known in those times as 
the Missouri Compromise, was evidently 
an agreement merely, not recognized or 
supported by any constitutional provis- 
ion, and binding only in honour upon the 
contracting parties. It had the unhappy 
effect of recognizing and making palpa- 
ble a geographical division, and marshal- 
ling upon it the two great conflicting in- 
terests and prejudices against each other. 
The only object thought of in 1820 seems 
to have been to divide the public domain 
equally between the two parties, and 
let them demonstrate which was the 
strongest. From this time forth you 
may conceive that the admission of a 
new State would become a matter of the 
very highest importance. 

The annexation of Texas in 1845, and 


the extension of the Republic by con-. 


quest and purchase in the three succeed- 
ing years, unsettled the basis of the com- 
pact of 1820, and produced an increased 
agitation on the subject of slavery, which 
the politicians of the day attempted to 
quiet and educate by another agreement 
made in 1850. This latter arrangement 
had but little effect upon the existing dis- 
turbance? which, as I said before, had 
been merged in a question of morals. 
The pulpit and the press had both used 
it as a proper subject for irritation. In 
this state of affairs, to-wit: in 1854, a 
law was passed creating two new terri- 
tories, Kansas and Nebraska, both of 
which, by the agreement of 1820 were 
to be free States, and good faith would 
seem to have made it obligatory on both 
parties to admit them as such. Unfortu- 
nately at this conjuncture there were in- 
terests of another character mingling in 
the general commotion, and a proviso 
was added to the law creating the two 
new territories, advancing the principle 
that every State had absolute sovereign- 
ty over its own domestic institutions, 
and therefore that the two new territo- 
ries after they had attained the requisite 
amount of population, might be admitted 
as free or slave States at their own elec- 
tion. The rhodomontades written and 
uttered about this time concerning sover- 


eignty, organic laws, inalienable rights, 
delegated powers,—the logomachic at- 


tempts to settle a practical question by 
discoursing 


“What majesty should be—what duty is, 
Why. day is day—night, night, and time 
is time,” 


will continue at least for a period to 
be curiosities in the way of political 
literature as voluminous as they are 
worthless. The effect of this piece of 
diplomacy (and it was well foreseen at 
the time) was to convert Kansas—the 
most southern of the two territories, into 
a battle-field for the two great parties 
to fight out their quarrel. Associations 
were formed immediately after the pas- 
sage of the law in the North Eastern 
States to force population from that sec- 
tion into the new territory, while parties 
of the opposite or southern interest were 
forced in through the adjoining slave 
States of Missouri. The consequence 
was fire raising, murder, fighting on a 
small scale,—stuffed ballot-boxes and 
forged lists of the polls, and as near an 
approach to insurrection and civil war 
as can ever be made among an intelli- 
gent people who have no actual cause of 
quarrel. 

* * “ * * x + 


During all this turmoil, the men who 
were candidates to represent the new 
State in Congress, were leaders in the 
preliminary contests, heading mobs, burn- 
ing houses, breaking types (the new order 
of iconoclasts) uttering manifestoes and 
bearing throughout the country soubri- 
quets signifying insurrection and rebel- 
lion. This history, which has carried 
me further than I intended, will serve 
for answer to your query, why Senators 
from the new States are in gereral under 
favourable circumstances, rather above 
than under the ordinary standard of 
ability. They are, almost in every in- 
stance, men educated in older communi- 
ties, who have followed the high tides of 
emigration, and thus been borne up- 
ward to places of trust and eminence 
without having passed through the lower 
and intermediate grades of office. They 
have therefore more freshness, force and 
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momentum, than the smooth and rounded 
martinets coming from the older States. 
In truth they may be considered as pre- 
tors and pro-consuls, who having extend- 
ed the area of the Republic, return to the 
Capitol in triumph to give an account 
of their doings—bringing with them 
neither treasure nor captives; but new 
ores and minerals, precious stones, fruits 
and animals of different climates, mate- 
rials for future industry and enterprise, 
and pledges of future wealth and pro- 
gress. 

I have made, I think, some progress in 
my catechism, and I hope you will give 
me some credit for it. Adieu. 

J. D. P, 


LETTER X. 


Wasnineron, Quarter of the Senate, 
Feb. —th, A. D. 2029. 


My Dear Mary: 

The city is beginning to give decided 
symptoms of the approach of the great 
ceremonial. The streets are more popu- 
lous: the churches and theatres full. 
There are gaudier and fresher liveries 
and equipages of greater splendour. 
The merchant princesses are here in 
gules, or and argent, ermine and mini- 
ver, assiduously courted by the retainers 
and dependents of mammon, point-device 
in dress, noisy in speech, and peremptory 
in manners. The dames of the interior 
are also here in force with finer faces, 
faller and more perfect forms than their 
city rivals: true mothers of the country, 
with stalwart sons and merry maidens, 
the real humanities of this great nation. 
Here is in fact a specimen of every class 
of society, from the pick-pocket to the 
millionaire: from the nymph of the pave 
to the lady patroness of the Magdalen 
Asylum. Nor is it difficult in the grand 
melée to pick out provincialisms and settle 
the nativities of individuals, seen for the 
first time. The whole population may 
be separated into three grand divisions, 
North, South and West, the latter hav- 
img the most marked and original char- 
acter. The physique of the West is de- 


cidedly better than that of the other two 
sections. There is a greater length of 
fore-arm in the individual and a more ex- 
tensive stride (as they say on the turf.) 
Ife has also a kind of sweeping gait in- 
dicating an acquaintance with distance 
in large measures, which, like Master 
Slender’s familiarity, has grown into con- 
tempt. The features are also bold: the 
complexion swart: the eyes generally 
small and keen, and the hair straight 
and dark-coloured. They are also for the 
most part broad-chested, with healthy 
and resonant lungs; fond of air and an- 
imals; kind, hearty and hospitable; and 
when not defiled by tobacco, up to any- 
thing human. Between the North and 
South proper, I mean those occupying 
the Atlantic coast, who may be consid- 
ered the progenitors of the race we have 
just mentioned, there is the distinction of 
bulk and complexion, the South prepon- 
derating in material, and being generally 
darker of hue. A difference of manner 
is also immediately perceptible between 
the two. The open dwellings, large 
plantations and peculiar domestic insti- 
tution of the South have given to its people 
an air of masterdom visible even in the 
meanest, which imparts to their bearing 
and conversation a frank, open and be- 
nevolent character, while their compat- 
riots of the North, to whom the elements 
have ministered less benignantly, and 
rather as tutors than nurses, carry about 
them an air of prevention and fore- 
thonght which makes them more staid 
and less loudly-breathed in their inter- 
course, and less social and dependent 
upon others. You will readily conceive 
that the western natives, being an ad- 
mixture of these two parent races, may 
unite the better qualities of both. 

There are innumerable shades of pa- 
tois and idiom in the language of the 
districts, the difference being always 
less than between Northumberland and 
Cornwall or Paris and Besancon, but 
still plain enough for distinction, A 
brogue between that of Ayrshire in Scot- 
land and Londonderry in Ireland lingers 
in Pennsylvania, particularly on the 
trans-Allezghany side of the State, and 
carries with it some words which are ob- 
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solete elsewhere. The Virginians have 
@ mortal aversion to all the r’s in the 
language, except where the letter begins 
a word. With them it is a vowel, or 
rather an accent, converting star into 
staw, forty into fawty, or more nearly 
into faulty, as that word is usually pro- 
nounced by Irishmen who have been in 
France. They have also a perfectly 
original and rifle-bore way of pronounc- 
ing g and k, and the consonants which 
become equivalent to them. This pecu- 
liarity offends at first, but is upon the 
whole an improvement,—and it extends, 
with slight modification, Westward and 
Northward among the Virginia deriva- 
tives along the valley of the Mississippi. 
This mighty river, my dear M., has ex- 
ercised upon our nation a most beneficial 
and genial influence in being the real 
and permanent bond of union between 


the two great interests of the continent. 


Stretching its capacious arms from the 
Rocky Mountains to the Alleghanies, and 
from the arctic to the tropical region, 
it has presented constantly to the coun- 
try a natural tie connecting the North 
and the South: an ever present warn- 
ing and memento to party and faction, 
that here at least was a connexion which 
would resist to the last. It was the 
rapid assimilation of population from 
the different parts of the Union along 
this great artery, that contributed more 
than any other cause to allay the dis- 
contents which arose in the century be- 
fore the last and to corroborate the 
Union. He was a great statesman who 
said, during the excitements of 1850, 
that in a half a century the whole con- 
tinent would be in the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi, and long before that time the 
prophecy was fulfilled. Great nationali- 
ties have only been preserved along the 
course of mighty rivers where the mouths 
and the sources chanced to have been 
held by the same people. In this case, 
from the time of the first white settle- 
ments till now, there has constantly pre- 
vailed a feeling of amity, good will and 
reciprocal dependence at once conciliat- 
ing and conservatory, for the whole dis- 
tance, from the merchant at New Orleans 
to the trapper above St. Peters. This 


reflection brings to my recollection the 
inchoate physiological system of which 
I spoke to you sometime since. For the 
present Revenons nous a nos moutons. 

The North has also its peculiarities of 
idiom and pronunciation, but they are 
changeable and dependent upon the 
modes of language which may be from 
time to time introduced in the mother 
country and in Europe. Boston and New 
York are the entre-pots into which the 
last new Anglicisms and Gallicisms are 
imported as regularly as the newest prints 
of calico or patterns of silk: and the 
importation I think rather increases than 
diminishes, and will continue until the 
incorporation and admixture of all lan- 
guages shall produce an universal tongue 
understood by all men,—a miracle oppo- 
site to that produced in earlier times 
upon the plains of Shinar. Indeed since 
writing became a trade, as it has now 
been for many years, new words have 
been coined and clipped so rapidly, that 
there is now always in vogue some new 
term of art, or quirk in construction, 
by which one can distinguish the expert, 
learned and travelled man of the world 
from his homely and provincial fellow- 
citizen. The pronunciation of the lan- 
guage is, I think, also less distinct and 
clear at the North than at the South. 
So that in any coterie of people from the 
North you will hear more interjections 
of the character, Ha? indicating im- 
perfect hearing: more repetitions, cor- 
rections and expletives than among their 
Southern rivals. This is perhaps mainly, 
if not solely due to difference of climate. 
The greater play and expansion of lungs 
acquired among the inhabitants of a mild 
region which we know to have given 
character and expression to the languages 
of different nations, must necessarily 
modify the same tongue in different sec- 
tions of so large an empire as this. So 
that, in time, we may have of the same 
English both the opposites which the 
poet so peevishly specifies— 


—“ that soft bastard Latin 
Which melts like kisses from a female 
mouth, 
And sounds as though it should be writ 
on satin 
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With syllables which breathe of the sweet 
South, 

And gentle liquids gliding all so pat in, 

That not « single accent seems uncouth, 

Like our harsh northern whistling, grunt- 
ing guttural 

Which we’re obligéd to hiss and spit and 
sputter all.” 


Another peculiarity of utterance which 
obtains mostly at the North, and is indeed 
an anglicism or rather, as I believe, a 
cockneyism, consists in avoiding the 
sound of the terminating g in the present 
participles. This isa disagreeable pecu- 
liarity. It deadens the music of the 
language, depriving it of a class of 
sounds which are both ringing and me- 
lodious. 

If the church had continued to enforce 
the rigours and abstinence of Lent, as 
literally as was the custom during the 
' supremacy of the holy Roman estab- 
lishment, the inauguration of a Presi- 
dent falling as it does usually about the 
middle of the fast, must have been a 
less joyous and jubilant festival than it 
now is. This, happily is not the case at 
present: for though the church has not 
in the least relaxed her rule in this re- 
spect, she has enlarged most liberally the 
dispensations: so that there is, as I 
think, no pastime or enjoymént which 
may not be practised, con amore, with- 
out danger either of excommunication 
or penance, 

The gaieties attending the accession of 
a new President are also facilitated by a 
change in the hour of meeting of Con- 
gress. At the commencement of every 
session this body assembles at eight 
o’clock in the evening, thus giving time 
during the day to arrange and elaborate 
the business referred to the various com- 
mittees. As the different projects ripen 
and are ready for action in the chambers, 
the hour of meeting is advanced into the 
afternoon, and finally into the forenoon 
of each day, leaving the evening for re- 
laxation and amusement. The present 
custom is, in this respect directly the re- 
verse of that which obtained in the 
earlier days of the Republic. Then the 
chambers, from the beginning of the 
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session, met every day at noon. The 
debates became at once general, and four 
or five months of each session were wast- 
ed in discussing questions of party poli- 
tics, belonging properly to the press or 
debating societies, and not to the na- 
tional council. At this period, and up 
to the beginning of the twentieth centu- 
ry, it was customary to have one of the 
appropriation bills nominally before a 
chamber, while all the speeches made for 
months together were directed to some 
dominant political question, and were 
spoken “after the prompter” to define 
the position of the speaking member, a 
species of rhetoric belonging rather to 
the hustings than to the capitol. To 
cut off such perfectly useless debate, 
which at last became offensive, divers 
expedients were resorted to. Limiting 
the speeches to an hour or to ten min- 
utes, thus converting the presiding offi- 
cer into a bell-man or time-keeper : and 
as a last resort they set apart certain por- 
tions of the day for disorderly sessions, 
like the play-time at school, in which 
general speaking was to be gone through 
without any regard whatever to the pub- 
lic business. At this time when a cham- 
ber was nearly divided upon an impor- 
tant measure speeches were made often 
for weeks simply for the purpose of pro- 
crastination: or to allow the machinery 
of intrigue and corruption to operate 
upon the weak, wavering and unprinci- 
pled. This was presisted in until there 
was an ascertained majority on one side 
or the other, when the dominant side 
would determine to sit out the question. 
At this momentous epoch the committee- 
rooms were victualled with cold tongue, 
boned-turkeys, ham, punch and cham- 
pagne, and the sitting became perma- 
nent, until a final vote had been taken. 
These days have long been over. The 
very disagreeable but necessary and effi- 
cient process of coughing a mem- 
ber down who is dull, disagreeable or 
has nothing to say, has cured the cham- 
bers of all such vices—shortened more 
than one half the length of the session, 
and improved vastly the health and con- 
sciences of the members and the charac- 
ter of the debates. 
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There is nothing peculiar in the fes- 
tivities or entertainments here which can 
serve to distinguish them from tle ban- 
quets and hospitalities of other places. 
From time immemorial it has been the 
custom to celebrate the occurrence or 
return of happy events by eating and 
drinking in public; by song, dance, ath- 
letic sports and games: the gods were 
piously remembered at these celebra- 
tions ; libations were poured out to them, 
and choice pieces of the flesh of the vic- 
tims were burnt for incense to their di- 
vinities. I have sometimes ventured to 
suppose, (which I hope one may do with- 
out incurring the charge of impiety,) 
that among the Greeks and Romans the 
sweet-breads and tid-bits thus offered, 
and the preliminary libations of wine 
poured out upon the ground, may have 
been intended by wise and pious legisla- 
tors to answer the double purpose of 
honouring the gods and limiting the ra- 
tion. All our animal propensities are 
“linked to some radiant angel” or other, 
by which connection their grossness is 
alleviated and improved: and I presume 
the only way to render eating and drink- 
ing intellectual is to have it done in com- 
pany. It was for this reason probably 
that kings and princes, condemned by 
ceremony and habit to solitary meals, 
used often to dine in public; and that 
the good citizens of Paris were enabled 
to see how skilfully the Grand Monarque 
could knock off the ends of his boiled 
eggs. It is at least pretty evident that 
with slight changes of provender and 
ceremonial public banquets will continue 
to the end of the world. Our festal 
habits in this country were all derived 
from our English ancestry, whose mighty 
potations in clear home-brewéd and sher- 
ris, up to heavy ale and crusty port, have 
been as much celebrated as their deeds 
in arms, Up to the end of the nine- 
teenth century an English or American 
dinner lasted usually four hours,—at 
least half of that interval being devoted 
to the circulation of the bottle. In those 
days the vices of gluttony and intemper- 
ance thus patronized if not practised, 
could only be avoided by the cultivation 
of a nice taste in material and a judi- 
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cious arrangement and rotation in its 
use. It was indispensable to educate the 
palate and keep the stomach and its 
main avenues in perfect communication, 
else all high-feeders would be pudding- 
heads at first and paralytic at last: 
while the kindred and more genial vice 
must necessarily lead its votaries to po- 
dagra and tremors. 

At about this time the knowledge of 
chemistry had become so perfect and the 
elementary components of every sub- 
stance been so accurately determined, 
that all wines and strong liquors could 
be successfully imitated. So far as the 
sugar and alcohol are concerned this was 
an easy matter, but the more delicate 
traits which give to different wines their 
tinct, aroma and flavour, could not be so 
readily induced: and were generally at- 
tempted by the introduction of common 
and almost always poisonous ingredients. 
Thus it came to be known that strych- 
nine, litharge, log-wood, sulphuric and 
nitric acids, were freely used in these 
counterfeit compositions, and indulgence 
became surrounded with invisible and 
manifold dangers. At this same period 
the insurance of lives became a general 
custom, and was used like all other 
stocks and securities as a new and pro- 
fitable system of gambling. Men had 
the lives of their relatives, servants, and 
any of their acquaintances, insured, and 
earned the insurance by poisoning their 
victims—a species of crime for which 
drugged liquors afforded a convenient 
specific. Philosophers soon began to 
conjecture that, unless morals improved 
in a proportion having some relation to 
the progress of art, the world might be- 
come more wicked than it had ever been 
before: that the increase of knowledge 
would only produce an increase of crime 


—a termination which, though frequent- , 


ly announced in holy writ, and made 
palpable in the first recorded examples, 
had been long overlooked, forgotten, 
and even contradicted by writers on 
morals. ' 

But if analysis had enabled the man- 
ufacturer to effect cheap and poisonous 
imitations, of the genial juices it had 
also furnished the public with the means 
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of detection. There had existed for a 
long time in France a code relative to 
the mixture and adulteration of wines 
which had extended its restrictions and 
preventions in proportion to the increas- 
ed facilities in producing impure and 
poisonous liquors: and about the end of 
the nineteenth century similar p-ovisions 
were commenced and perfected in this 
country. A board of excise was created, 
who were authorized to inspect and an- 
alyze the wares used and the products 
vended by distillers and wine merchants: 
to define and publish the different coun- 
terfeit and poisonous compounds, and to 
discover and prescribe simple and prac- 
tical tests to be used in their detection. 
The crime of counterfeiting wines and 
liquors was made infamous, and punish- 
ed by confiscation and imprisonment in 
the penitentiary. In this way, the pedi- 
gree of all genial drinks was kept clear, 
and men knew at least what kind of a 
** good familiar” they were dealing with : 
whether “a spirit of health or goblin 
damned.” Previous to the enactment of 


this sanitary provision, the native grape 
had been successfully cultivated, and 


large districts of the West had been cov- 
ered with vineyards. Drunkenness, for 
a long time a terrible and desolating vice, 
began to disappear. For the preceding 
three centuries—that is, from the time 
of Ben Jonson up to that of Burns and 
Moore—Bacchanalian songs in praise of 
wine and strong drink had become at 
once common and classic, and excesses 
in this respect were rather cultivated than 
condemned. We cannot wonder that 
indulgence of this kind should grow 
upon all classes when the favourite and 
most winning poet of his time has verses 
like these : 


“Lese me on drink it gies us mair 
Than either school or college: 
It kindles wit, it wakens lear, 
It pangs us fu’ o’ knowledge.” 


Debaucheries of this kind had become 
so abhorrent, that public opinion was 
obliged to turn strongly against them, 
and was at length successful in staying 
the vice. Ordinary family meals last 
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now scarcely half an hour, and if the 
more elaborate and official entertainments 
occupy still a much longer time, it is at 
less expense of health and wine than 
formerly. <A singular feature in regard 
to this matter of conviviality is, that 
as wine became honest and its flavour 
more delectable, the goblets and cups in- 
creased in size, and the quantity of wine 
consumed diminished—all about in the 
same proportion. The drinking vessels 
of the nineteenth century had diminish- 
ed to the size of a thimble, as if the 
liquids had been of aconite or hellebore, 
to which indeed they were sometimes 
nearly equivalent. They were always 
made of glass malformed, graceless and 
vulgar: whereas now the cups and vases 
are usually of metal, often of gold, rich- 
ly chased, capacious and classic, of which 
Ganymede or Hebe might be fitting bear- 
ers.. By the way, my dear Miss Mary 
B., you residents of the happy valley can 
have no idea (or at least I had none till 
I saw it) of the cost, splendour or qual- 
ity of household equipage used by 
wealthy citizens of this great city, and, 
in general, in the more ancient cities of 
the Atlantic coast. In richness of ma- 
terial, in design, and in finish, this age 
has gone far beyond the earlier age of 
“barbaric pearl and gold,’—an age 
when art was in its infancy, labour 
cheap and slavish, and value chiefly de- 
pendent on the rarity of the material. 
In this respect the progress from simplic- 
ity to luxury and splendour has been as- 
tonishing. It is said that a principal 
charge brought against the sixth Presi- 
dent of the United States—the second 
Adams—was, that he had among the offi- 
cial presidential plate a single gold 
spoon—a Ssalt-spoon. How the unfor- 
tunate spoon came there it defied the ef- 
forts of a committee of Congress to dis- 
cover: but, at the time it was accounted 
such an unprecedented and unwarrant- 
able luxury as to threaten immediate 
danger to the Republic. Fifty years af- 
ter the exhibition of this specimen of 
austere virtue on the part of the Legis- 
lature, a family who had not one hun- 
dred pounds in weight of gold plate were 
accounted too plebeian for notice, and it 
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was essential to the security both of po- 
sition and character, that this part of the 
family possession, with its inscriptions 
and blazonry, should be exhibited on all 
public occasions. Subsequently taste 
took another direction, and underwent 
considerable reformation and improve- 
ment: but I am too near the end of my 
sheet to begin a new subject. For the 


present adieu. 
J.D. P. 


LETTER XI. 


Wasuincton, Quarter of the ay” t 
Feb. —, A. D., 2029. 
My Dear Mary: 

I said to you in my last that the sump- 
tuous equipages and furniture in use, 
among opulent citizens, between the 
Mississippi and the Atlantic coast, were 
altogether beyond the comprehension of 
the more recent civilization of the west- 
ern cities; and that you of the happy 
valley could scarce form an idea of its 
cost, magnificence or variety. This spo- 
cies of luxury became inordinate soon 
after the acquisition of California when 
al) household stuff was tnrned as if by 
magic into gold or gilding. The thick 
and thin of the same metal making all 
the distinction between rich and poor, 
great and vile. The rooms were walled 
with mirrors in heavy carved frames 
richly gilded. Good pictures were spoiled 
and deadened by the glare of their set- 
ting. The cornices of the windows, and 
often of the rooms, glittered with the 
same glorious metal. Tables and other 
furniture, wherever practicable, were in- 
laid with gold or made entirely of this 
material, and it glowed in the harness of 
the horses—in bridle, stirrup, whip, spur, 
and foot-cloth. At the time of the dis- 
covery of the gold regions on the shores 
of the Pacific, the art of the goldsmith 
and jeweller had very much declined, 
and had for more than two centuries 
been confined to the execution and em- 
bellishment of coins, medals, and ordi- 
nary ornamental gear. When, therefore, 
the new repositories of the rich metal 
were opened, there came at once into the 


world more material than there was art 
to elaborate. There was the treasure of 
the Eastern fables without the genii. 
The artist was not sufficiently master of 
the substance upon which his labour was 
to be expended. His forms and combi- 
nations soon became common and un- 
pleasant, and the universal yellow, with 
which the world had for a time been be- 
dizened, gradually paled, faded, became 
tawny and disappeared. It still held its 
place in vase, goblet and candelabra, but 
even here its continuance required fur- 
ther support and embellishment. These 
discoveries, while they cheapened gold, 
re-endowed the Arts, reproducing the 
effect which had attended the first dis- 
covery of Mexico and Peru. This neces- 
sity for elaborating the precious metals 
into forms of beauty, brought out and 
renovated sculpture and the kindred arts, 
and gave them"new aims, requiring from 
them new creations and the embodiment 
of new ideas. The different processes of 
modelling, casting and coining, under- 
went much improvement until there arose 
a new school both in sculpture and paint- 
ing, altogether independent, of the old 
mythological boundary, within which the 
creations of this kind had been so long 
confined, The discoveries of the im- 
mense stores of precious minerals: dia- 
mond, topaz, carnelia, chalcedony, and 
their relatives: the onyx cum prolé of 
the 19th and 20th centuries, which were 
made both in the northern and southern 
continents: and the increased facilities 
for disintegrating such mineral products 
derived from machinery of greater power 
and more perfect adaptation, produced and 
educated a class of goldsmiths and lapi- 
daries surpassing all their predecessors 
in these arts, It was in fact a renewal 
of those miracles which had been wrought 
six centuries before on the discovery of 
America, when the plundered wealth of 
the new continent— 


* Crowns by Caciques: Aigrettes by Omris 
worn, 

Wrought with rare gems, but broken, rent 
and foul ; 

Idols of gold from heathen temples torn, 

Bedabbl’d all with blood,”— 
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had been transmuted by the touch of 
genius into ecclesiastical decorations. An 
operation which brought forth a race of 
architects, sculptors, and painters, whose 
productions continued for ages to be the 
models for all subsequent effort, and have 
never yet been surpassed. At this later 
period, of which we have been speaking, 
or about the beginning of the twentieth 
century, a similar revival took place, 
which acting upon a greater body of 
knowledge, and an improved civilization, 
took a wider range and illuminated a more 
extensive region. 

At this second period, the first labours 
of the artis§ were applied to household 
stuff, and were limited to embossing, cut- 
ting and chasing household articles, 
which could be made of precious metals, 
but in process of time the most elaborate 
and tasteful productions of this kind be- 
came common. The goldsmith allied 
himself with the lapidary, and inlaid 
his chalices, salvers and vases with topaz, 
agate and even diamond. There are still 
to be found among the relics of the 20th 
century, many articles of this description, 
of exquisite workmanship, and very great 
value. And this phase of art subsists 
still, but among the more opulent classes 
it has been supplanted by one of still 
greater luxury and splendour. There 
are now table services complete of agate 
and chalcedony, each piece being carved 
and polished with the most exquisite 
skill and taste. Gentlewomen drink tea 
from cups of topaz, and there are fruit 
and dessert services, of the hardest con- 
glomerates, and of the most beautiful 
colours. Stoups and vases are sometimes 
seen of these materials, whose natural 
tints surpass those of the finest porce- 
lain. 

But all art is necessarily spiritual and 
progressive, and cannot long remain a 
minister to mere luxury. Its first exer- 
cise on subjects of this character serves 
only to perfect the implements and 
methods of working, (the handicraft of 
genius,) to fertilize the imagination of its 
votaries, and render them capable to re- 
ceive higher conceptions, and to embody 
and perpetuate them for the future. Un- 
til the twentieth century sculptors had, 





for the most part, contented themselves 
with executing, in marble or in bronze, 
representations of their distinguished 
contemporaries; or in copying the Apollos 
and Laocoons, the Hercules, and Niobes of 
the great masters of antiquity. The 
art of the sculptor, thus limited, became 
extremely productive. Busts and statues 
became nearly as plenty as grave-stones 
in a burial-ground; while the public halls 
and squares were peopled with the dead 
in stone almost to the exclusion of the 
living in flesh. It began to appear that 
a higher strain of art must be sought for, 
and that it was to be found in the embodi- 
ment of general ideas; in the represen- 
tation of those similitudes and analogies, 
from the contemplation of which, and in 
the absence of a written language, had 
arisen the gods and heroes of the old 


‘mythology. This system had long faded 


out of belief; but its beautiful imperson- 
ations still remained in productions which 
might be imitated, but could never be 
surpassed, 

This want—the want of subjects—had 
been felt on the first revival of art, at 
the time of the discovery of the New 
Continent, when a similar influx of the 
precious metals had presented its trea- 
sures to the plastic hand of genius. The 
field was then filled with the gods and 
heroes of Greece and Rome, upon repre- 
sentations of whom, all the powers of 
creative fancy had been expended, Leav- 
ing these pagan themes the artists of that 
day turned naturally to the divine inspi- 
rations of our own most holy religion, 
and bent themselves to delineate the 
principal events of its miraculous history. 
Such subjects, however, were found to be 
more adapted to the painter than to the 
sculptor. And while the principal inci- 
dents of our Saviour’s ministration, sac- 
rifice and atonement, as well as the suf- 
ferings, martyrdoms, of his apostles 
were represented on canvass in tableaux, 
that will survive as long as the world 
shall last, the sculptor recoiled from such 
subjects with religious dread. It would 
seem as if representations of this class, 
though permitted to the painter, were 
forbidden or impossible to the chisel. 
The apostles and fathers of the Church 
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had, it is true, their niches in the temples, 
and the heavenly host of cherubim and 
seraphim were represented frequently in 
the adornments of the sanctuary, winged 
according to the descriptions of the Old 
Testament, and ministrant in acts of 
charity or adoration; but with the ex- 
ception of here and there an altar piece, 
there were no sculptured representations 
of any great act of the Christian dispen- 
sation. 

The sculptors of that day, interdicted 
as they thought from such themes, turned 
their powers in another direction, and as 
they dared not to labour at the altar, set 
themselves to adorn the shrine. And 
from their labours arose an order of eccle- 
siastical architecture grand and simple, 
solemn and ornate—expressive at once of 
the lofty purity of the true faith, and 
the sincerity and heartiness of its wor- 
shippers. Thus at the last endowment 
of art, (or, the second development of 
the riches of the new continent,) three of 
its provinces had been completely filled. 
Ist. The gods, heroes, and principal per- 
sonages of the old mythology had been 
wrought out and breathed upon by sculp- 
tors, who lived while a worship of the 
beautiful myths which they represented, 
yet mingled with the expiring faith in 
their divinity. 2nd. The great acts of 
the Christian dispensation, so far as hu- 
man art can represent them, had been 
bodied forth in the deathless pictures of 
Angelo, Raphael, Rubens, and Murillo, 
and thirdly, a new style of ecclesiastical 
and palatial architecture had been crea- 
ted and elaborated by sculptors and ar- 
chitects, contemporaries of this last school 
of painters. There seemed no space left 
vacant for modern art among the old 
forms. It was necessary to begin again 
to originate a new set of personifications, 
producing a Jove or Apollo, a Venus, 
Mars or Mercury, consistent with the 
age of Napoleon, Mendelssohn and Ra- 
chel, of Watt, Whitney, and Daguerre, 
creating fresh idealities, such as Homer 
or Ilesiod would have wrote and sung of, 
had they lived in the age of steam and 
gun-powder, of railroads and oceanic 
cables. 


An attempt to modernize the antique 


similar to the effect in portraiture, which 
I mentioned in a former letter, as having 
converted into Hebes and Dianas the 
Portsmouths and Hamiltons of the courts 
of Charles the Second and George the 
Third, had been instituted at both the 
revivals of art. But these attempts were, 
for general purposes, unnatural, and 
failed. It was in this vein that the 
French, at the beginning of their first 
Empire, robed and garlanded the great 
Napoleon, converting the modern Cap- 
tain into an ancient Cesar, <A little 
while after the English transformed the 
Iron Duke into a bronze Achilles, mount- 
ing him, without saddle or stirrup, upon 
a war-horse, in the principal square of 
London. In our own country the same 
design of embodying the idea of a great 
modern personage in an antique or naked 
figure, regardless of the costume in which 
they had lived, was made more percepti- 
ble in the statue of Washington by 
Greenough. This work does not seem to 
have been at all appreciated among the 
contemporary sculpture, though it has 
doubtless great merit in the conception. 
The figure is fine, and the face would at 
pnee be known as that of the Father of 
his country ; the fault is that the attitude 
is not sufficiently indicative of the artist’s 
purpose, and leaves a vague and unsatis- 
factory impression upon the spectator. 
It has, nevertheless, the merit of showing 
distinctly the quo animo of the sculptor, 
the idea which had made the first gods 
and demi-gods, that is to exhibit soul, 
by feature and limb, irrespective of 
any mortal habiliment. This sculptor 
(Greenough) died young. His next and 
last piece, executed for the front of the 
old capitol, was a generalization of a dif- 
ferent kind, and represented in a group 
of four figures, clad in the costume of the 
day, the combat between civilization and 
barbarism. The unfavorable criticisms 
made on his Washington, had probably 
led him to distrust the promptings of his 
own genius, and entertain a more com- 
mon idea. In the opinion of his own 
age his last piece was as unsuccessful as 
his first. The world of that time could 
not conceive a Washington without his 
queue and continentals; or that any ab- 
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stract and dominant qualities of the An- 
glo-Saxon race could be represented by a 
hunter in a coon-skin cap, armed with 
axe, knife and rifle. 

In this transition stage of art, when 
its votaries were passing from old forms 
to new, the chief and most original at- 
tempts at generalization were made in 
the representations of nationalities ; and, 
in doing this among the new nations, the 
lay figure or original, was the Goddess of 
Liberty, taken from the old Pantheon. 
Nearly three centuries before the United 
Provinces of the Netherlands had appro- 
priated this personification to represent 
the genius of their confederacy, seating 
her with a shield at her knee, while she 
supported with one hand a spear, on the 
top of which was nlaced a man’s hat as 
the symbol of freedom or of sovereignty. 
At the first French revolution, the leaders 
of that movement adopted the same figure 
as a representation of the new France, 
surmounting the spear with a cap, in- 
stead of a hat, which might be held 
either as the pileus of the Roman freed- 
man, or the bonnet-rouge of the agitators 
of that terrible epoch. The head of this 
figure, or a female head with the word 


“Liberty” written across the forehead,” 


and having altogether a most meretricious 
appearance had been the device used on 
all the coins of the United States, till 
about the year 1850, when its place was 
supplied by the entire figure, as we have 
already described it; but this represen- 
tation had not received any definite and 
direct application to American nationali- 
ty till Crawford placed it among other 
allegorical figures in one of the tympans 
of the west Capitol. This figure is a 
female, clad in a starry and very capa- 
cious robe or mantle, a loose zone. with 
the subject animals of the continent 
couched at her feet, and the national bird 
ready to obey her summons. She is 
placed as the central and principal figure 
of a series of lesser figures and groups, 
representing on the one hand the wrecks 
of the simple and primitive rule of the 
aborigines, the Hittites and Jebusites of 
the continent; and on the other, the 
powers and trophies of knowledge and of 
civilization. Ido not admire either the 
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principal figure or its accompaniments. 
The whole piece, however, is worthy of 
remark, as being independent entirely of 
mythological relations, and indicative of 
the new world of art which was even 
then approaching. 

The first creation of the new order, or 
the representation of an idea, indepen- 
dent and separate from all older associa- 
tions, appeared in the Statue of Light, 
produced in the beginning of the 20th 
century, by him, who has not unaptly 
been called the Benevenuto of America. 
I need not describe it to one so familiar 
with its beauties as yourself. Suffice it 
to say that amid its effulgence all the old 
myths growing out of this element, even 
to 


“The God of the unerring bow, 
The Lord of life, and light, and poesy,” 


paled before it, and a new day dawned 
upon this branch of art, whose noon has 
not yet passed. 

I have certainly been careering with a 
very loose rein during the writing of the 
present epistle—having at short notice 
ran from the single gold salt-spoon of 
President Adams, through all the plate, 
jewelry and statues of the 19th and 20th 
centuries, without ever stopping to take 
breath, or remembering that there are 
many other matters passing here, of 
much greater interest to a staid and 
philosophic person like yourself, and con- 
cerning which you have recently intima- 
ted a wish to be informed. I promise to 
be more sedate and well governed for the 
future. 

I said before that the city was giving 
instances of increased hilarity, and I re- 
cently witnessed a species of eéntertain- 
ment entirely new to me, and which I 
doubt not will be the same to yourself. 
The fetes of which I am going to speak, 
are, I understand, less frequent now than 
they used to be in former years; .occur- 
ring not oftener than twenty times ina 
winter. They are said to be a relic of 
the aboriginal period of the country, kept 
up at present, as the passover among the 
Jews, as a remembrance of earlier times 
and escaped dangers. They are called 
saladines, and are given by official per- 
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sons or citizens of wealth and position, 
acting as a species of sluice or waste 
weir, through which the exuberance of 
fortune may gush out and fertilize the 
commoner orders of the community. The 
guests comprehend all the notabilities, in 
whatever field their special distinction 
may have been achieved, and as many 
others of all classes as may be necessary 
to cement and solidify the collection. 
The number of guests to be invited de- 
pends in the saladine, as in other enter- 
tainments, upon the size of the apart- 
ments in which it is to be given, but is 
not settled by the same rule. If the 
apartments can hold a thousand persons, 
then the Jeast number to invite is settled 
at two thousand five hundred. If the 
capacity is limited to three hundred, then 
twelve hundred should be asked, and so 
downward. The ratio increasing as the 


capacity diminishes—and that fete being 


accounted the most grand, ultra and ex- 
cellent in which there is the greatest 
crowd, the least comfort, and the most 
noise. 

The preliminaries being thus arranged, 
on the evening appointed the company 
begins to assemble about 10 o’clock, and 
dancing commences as soon as there are 
enough to make a set; an exercise which 
is kept up, without intermission, to the 
end of the entertainment. This pastime, 
as the rooms fill, becomes very much like 
swimming in a medium of odoriferous 
silk and lace, and is said to excite sensa- 
tions of the most delicious and Asiatic 
character. For it being impossible to 
preserve any vacant. space in which the 
dancers may have freedom of motion, 
they whirl themselves round among the 
crowd, heaving it about in all manner of 
waves and eddies, so that if it were pos- 
sible to look down upon the assemblage, 
it would resemble a huge cauldron in 
which silk and plumes were being mixed 
and frothed up together as housewives 
beat up the ingredients necessary to make 
trifles and syllabubs. The accompanying 
music is also of a singular order, and is 
said to be of aboriginal derivation. The 
pieces I should think never exceed three 
bars in length, and are all of that high- 
diddle character which can be best played 


as solos on the drum, The charm of the 
dance is douhtless due to the frictiou 
transmitted throughout the whole mass, 
ruffling the laces and bringing out the 
odours; and if it were possible to pre- 
serve any reasonable temperature in the 
room it might be considered as really a 
healthful exercise, as the non-combatants 
are nearly as much agitated as those who 
perform by volition. 


“totamque infusa per artus 
Mens agitat molem, et magno se corpore 
miscet.” 


Though between the two, the active and 
the passive performers, there is as much 
difference of exertion as that between the 
arms of a wind-mill and the air which 
they beat. 

The saladine exhibits commotion of a 
somewhat different character, when at 
its high flood some noted official, distin- 
guished or popular personage presents 
himself in the living whirlpool. Such a 
one, straightway becomes the nucleus of 
an envelope which extends itself gradu- 
ally, and with little change of personnel, 
winds itself about him, so as to monopo- 
lize as much as possible of his presence, 
and prevent any interchange of greeting 
with the outsiders—enveloped in the at- 
mosphere, he rolls himself among the 
crowd ; and, if a tall person, resembles a 
projecting rock peering above the surges 
which foam round its base. If the dis- 
tingué should, on the contrary, happen 
to be of small stature, nothing is left for 
him but to corner as soon as possible, 
where he will have the wall against him 
on two sides, and if, in executing this 
movement, he should succeed in getting 
near a window, his happiness and safety 
is secure for the evening. When the 
crowd becomes very great, a fire-engine 
is kept in readiness, for should the light- 
est spark get among this living bale of 
draperies, nothing but an unmitigated 
drenching would save the whole set from 
martyrdom. 

About midnight there is a perceptible 
lull in the assemblage, as if in expecta- 
tion of some important event, till a slight 
fanfaron of the music gives signal that a 
breach has been made in the defences of 
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the supper-room, As this apartment has 
previously been reconnoitered and be- 
sieged in form, it is immediately stormed 
by the advance parties, and then “‘en- 
sues a scene, the like of which”—it 
would be a sin to quote farther! Upon 
such occasions, the viands and wines are 
of the most rare and costly quality, and 
set forth with bouquets and all manner 
of artistic embellishment. In an instant 
this floral ornature has been torn into 
pieces—mighty pyramids of confectiona- 
ry have toppled to their bases—huge 
sphinxes and griffins of jelly have van- 
ished into the multifarious stomach which 
gabbles as it feeds. In the course of the 
onslaught and carnage, dresses suffer, 
the skirt of some elderly lady, unhap- 
pily surrounded, has been separated from 
the boddice, leaving the upper part 2 
la Maintenon and the lower en grisette. 
Some old gentleman has dropped his wig 
in a tureen of soup or a vase of sherbet. 
A saucer of ice has fallen between the 
collar and spine of a young exquisite 
who is thus driven for the first time into 
a series of natural contortions. The em- 


broidery of some other superlative has 


received a dash of gravy, and on the 
back of this military caparison, is the 
representation of a fortified town etched 
into the material with oyster soup. In 
this melée the ladies, particularly those 
of a certain age, are as much distin- 
guished as the other sex, and are said to 
store away in the pocket as well as the 
stomach. It is said that a certain old 
gentlewoman who had thus set apart the 
cantle of a paté Perigord for her private 
devotions, was some time after obliged to 
make confession and restitution, not to a 
priest or a police officer, but to her fami- 
ly physician, These festivals take their 
name from the preparation of a certain 
dish once accounted a supreme luxury— 
and consisting of a peculiar kind of 
salad. 

It is strange that such orgies should be 
tolerated in a city where the proprieties 
and courtesies of life are so well under- 
stood, and on other occasions so liber- 
ally practised. It can only be accounted 
for as the relic of an aboriginal and 
savage custom, for which there may have 
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been formerly. some reason, or on the 
principle that 


“ Multa sunt consuctudine—multa sine ra- 
tione—” 


with which refreshing quotation I must, 
for this time, bid you farewell. 
J.D. P. 


LETTER XII. 


Wasuinaton, Quarter of the Senate, 
February th, A. D. 2029. } 
Dear Marr: : 

I have received your letter of the —d. 
And so you are half a mind to think me 
pedant, for my two or three scraps of 
Latin and French, as if I had been at “a 
feast of languages and stolen the scraps.” 
I do not agree with you that quotations 
of the classics are unnecessary, or that 
even among ladies they are evidence 
either of conceit or pedantry. A quota- 
tion from a good author gives weight toa 
sentiment, which it might not derive from 
the person uttering it, And I have al- 
ways thought the study of language in 
early youth, and particularly among young 
women, to be a most important branch of 
school learning. One cannot be employ- 
ed for any length of time in the transla- 
tion of a great writer—finding equiva- 
lents for his ideas and paraphrasing his 
modes of thought without acquiring in- 
creased facility both of thinking and 
speaking. _We become more intensely 
acquainted with the subjects treated of, 
more susceptible to force and felicity of 
expression. For this reason I believe that 
ail students,are prone to overprize foreign 
literature, and to learn more from it than 
from that of their own nation. To be 
sure, our studies in this field to be useful 
must be thorough. Weshould never find 
ourselyes in the case of Chaucer’s nun. 


“And Frenche she spake ful fayre and 
fetisly, 

After the scole of Stratford atte bowe 

For Frenche of Paris was to hire unknowe.” 


With this quotation which you will allow’ 
is perfect English, we will turn to the 
matters in hand. 
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In my discursive descriptions of this 
great city, I have as yet said little of the 
public buildings, thinking you would be 
better able to judge of them by the prints 
and small models which I have had 
prepared and will send to you. But 
though these will indeed enable you to 
form an idea of their external appearance 
and proportions,—and in buildings inten- 
ded for a simple or single purpose this is 
perhaps enough; yet in extensive and 
complicated constructions, where the in- 
terior is important both in regard to taste 
and history, representation and model 
will both be found inadequate, or at least 
will be much aided by written descrip- 
tion, This condifion applies particularly 
to such buildings as the capitol, both on 
account of its magnitude, its varied ar- 
chitecture and numerous associations. 
This immense pile fills three sides (North, 
South and West) of a quadrangle 800 feet 
by 700 feet in dimensions. I have in a 
former letter described to you the princi- 
pal hall of the North Capitol. The whole 
building will be best understood by a his- 
tory of the construction of its different 
parts, and in style and execution it is, in 
no inconsiderable degree, an exponent or 
index to the progress of architecture in 
the country. 

The original edifice or germ, about 
which the present capitol has grown, is 
now the central part of the Western side 
and fronts Eastward into the main court 
of the building. The corps du logis was 
at first a copy of a Roman church, the 
dome being nearly that of the Pantheon, 
without the statues; or, as the building 
had been left after the sack of the city in 
1365. To this main body the architect 
added wings of the same elevation as the 
base of the dome, and of nearly the same 
length as the central part. The portico, 
which resembles that of the Pantheon, is 
raised one third of the whole height of 
the building, and is reached by a broad 
flight of steps spanning the whole colon- 
nade. For many of the first years of the 
republic, it was on this platform, at the 
head of this staircase that the President 
took, before the assembled people, the 
oath to support the constitution, and made 
& promissory or inaugural exposition of 


Vou. XXVIII—17 


what was to be the principal features of 
his administration. At present this ad- 
dress is delivered in the hall of the Con- 
stitution, and the oath is administered on 
the balcony which opens from the north 
front, overlooking nearly the whole city. 
So that the ceremony of an inauguration, 
though of different import, is as solemn 
and more impressive than that of the Pa- 
pal benediction, orbi et urbe, delivered at 
Rome, on Easter Sunday, from the cu- 
pola of St. Peters. It would have been 
a decided improvement if the principal 
front of the western side had faced to- 
wards the west. It was probably turned 
eastward according to the old formula, or 
because as all art and civilization were 
expected to come from the eastward, the 
doors in that direction should therefore 
be kept open for their reception. The 
western side is more elevated and looks 


‘aslant over the main city and down its 


principal street, and has even without 
either portico or colonnade, a more impo- 
sing aspect than the front proper. Another 
consequence of this position was, that the 
capitol, except upon great occasions, was 
always entered by the back doors, which 
is an indecent and ominous mode of ap- 
proach to any public building and may 
have had some effect upon the morals 
both of its inmates and visitors. The 
same peculiarity applied in earlier times 
to several other of the public buildings, 
and for many years the official and cus- 
tomary entrance to the President’s house, 
was from the rear, and through a most 
ungainly portico supported by lean and 
ill spaced columns. 

The primal, or white capitol, as it is 
now called, was a light and airy building 
designed after pure models and of fine 
prcportions. The broad spherical dome, 
covering the whole of the central portion, 
gave it an appearance of strength and 
salidity, while the elevation of the por- 
tico, which meets the building at about 
one third of its height from the pave, 
enabled the architect to shorten the col- 
umns of the portico itself, as well as the 
pilasters and corresponding decorations 
of the exterior, thus giving to the whole 
facade a light and graceful character. 
This feature, the elevation of the portico, 
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constitutes the principal difference be- 
tween two of the greatest of christian 
temples, St. Peters, at Rome, and St. 
Pauls, at London, and though these two 
great works have been the subject of much 
criticism and difference of opinion in re- 
spect to this peculiarity, yet the weight 
of public sentiment seems in favor of the 
raised portico of the English artist, rather 
than the more lofty one of the Italian. 
The adoption of this plan in the Ameri- 
can capitol occasioned, however, the loss 
for any useful purpose of the whole base- 
ment of the central part of the building. 
The portico opens into a lofty circular 
hall under the dome, and lighted from it. 
The walls of this apartment are decora- 
ted with sculpture, in demi-relief, repre- 
senting principal events in the early his- 
tory of the continent, and having panels 
for the reception of paintings of similar 
import, which have been filled and chan- 
ged, from time to time: the earlier pieces 
being superseded by more perfect ones, 
according to the progress of art and the 
increased patronage of the government. 
This room is fitted, perhaps, was intend- 
ed, for nothing but exhibition. It is filled 
constantly with a succession of echoes, 
propagated from all parts of the building, 
and resembling the noise of many waters, 
or of a distant tumult. The floor of this 
hall (called the Rotunda) is supported by 
a combination of open arch ways, which 
might be separated into vaults, cells or 
sepulchres, but are of no use for any 
other purpose whatever—and indeed are 
so little frequented, that some years since 
a quantity of stolen property was secre- 
ted there until it could be conveniently 
abstracted. The main body of the build- 
ing being thus wholly appropriated, the 
upper part to the noisy Rotunda, and the 
lower part to these useless and silent 
vaults—the only room available for pub- 
lic purposes is in the two wings, and of 
this so much has been lost in dark stair- 
cases, corridors and galleries that the ac- 
tual capacity of the building is said to be 
not quite a third of the enclosure. This 
is a great defect in any public edifice, 
and, in this case, probably indicates less 
the incapacity of the architect, than a 
disbelief or ignorance of the high destiny 
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of his work: Had he been able to fore- 
see the long line of successful and glori- 
ous government which was to originate 
and be perpetuated in these halls—the 
very thought would have given warmth 
and amplitude to his imagination, and 
made his creations more worthy of him- 
self and of his country. As it was, he 
displayed a better and a purer taste than 
any of his immediate successors. 

Of the two wings of the original capi- 
tol, the principal part was occupied by 
chambers for the Senate and Representa- 
tives, so that for many years the Su- 
preme Court was held in a low square 
room in the basement of the building. 
These two Legislative Halls, occupying 
the central portion of each wing, were 
covered each with a dome, or vaulted roof, 
from the top of which light was admitted. 
They were surrounded by a system of 
galleries and ante-chambers, connected by 
intricate corridors and stair-cases, some 
of which were obliged to be lighted arti- 
ficially even in the day time. From what 
I have said of the main hall, or rotunda 
of the building, you will readily conceive 
that the science of acoustics was not 
much consulted in the shape or construc- 
tion of any of the apartments, and that 
the eye was the only organ whose grati- 
fication had been attempted. The semi- 
circular shape of the chambers, of both 
the Senate and Representatives, with the 
sides broken by galleries, and covered by 
a high and vaulted roof, was the worst 
possible construction for the uses of a de- 
liberative assembly—and is another proof 
that the architect did not fully appreciate 
the future destinies of his work. As the 
population increased, the capacity of the 
galleries was found too small to accom- 
modate the audience, while the lobbies 
and withdrawing rooms were equally in- 
sufficient for the crowds of officers, suitors, 
candidates, claimants and idlers, who 
throng to Washington during the sessions 
of the Legislature. These inconveni- 
ences had been borne for nearly half a 
century, when, in 1850, two additional 
wings were added to the same front. 
These projected eastward to the line of 
the portico, and were of the same order 
and elevation as the original building. 
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They were connected with it by corridors, 
making a continued front of about seven 
hundred feet, and filling the whole west- 
ern side of the square, This extension 
of the front, without increasing its ele- 
vation, was inconsistent with the char- 
acter of the order chosen in the first 
instance. Even the raised portico, which 
I have mentioned as an excellence in the 
original design, enabling the architect to 
lighten his decorations, became a defect 
after this elongation of the building. 
Seen from the east or west, or from any 
point commanding a view of the whole 
front, it has the appearance of a long 
white line, rather a street than a single 
edifice. The condition in all works of 
art, that there should be 4 consonance or 
agreement between the different dimen- 
sions, was here altogether disregarded 


and unfortunately the defect was remedi- _ 


less. The remedy attempted, was to re- 
move the original spherical dome, and 
substitute the present lofty iron one; by 
this it was doubtless intended to give the 
eye some prominent mass to rest upon, 
when the building was viewed from the 
city or from a distance. Indeed, seen 
from the eastward, the roof does not rise 
above the neighbouring trees. The dome is 
truly of fine proportions, but not in agree- 
ment with the rest of the structure, and 
seems rather suited to a Bourse, or Town- 
hall, than for the Legislature of a great 
Republic. It dwarfs the long line of 
roof over which it presides, thus increas- 
ing the defect which it was intended to 
conceal. The intention of domes and 
spires, regarded irrespective of their uses, 
(in which I presume they are closely re. 
lated to the gnomon or obelisk of an- 
tiquity,) was to relieve and enliven heavy 
masses of building, by breaking the dull- 
ness and uniformity of outline, and con- 
necting them with the upper air. The 
saying of the immortal Angelo in this 
respect is an exposition of the theory, as 
brief as it is beautiful. The first impres- 
sion received in looking at the West Capi- 
tol, is that the dome is no kin to the rest 
of the edifice. The design of the first 
architect would seem to have been to pro- 
duce a bright and graceful facade, an ef- 
fect to which the whiteness of the walls 


has greatly contributed. The additions 
of 1850 were planned in consonance 
with this original plan, but with all this 
the dome, which would seem to have been 
an after-thought, has no perceptible agree- 
ment or affinity, and does not seem a part 
of the same idea. The exuberance of 
decoration gives it a pine-apple appear- 
ance, and contributes to amplify its ap- 
parent dimension, thus extinguishing all 
the more delicate beauties that lie beneath. 

Such atleast are my poor thoughts con- 
cerning this part of the edifice, which is 
nevertheless much admired. The con- 
struction of spires and domes is doubt- 
less the most difficult part of the archi- 
tect’s metier. Even in contemplating the 
works of the greatest masters, anomalies 
will present themselves where the artist 
has failed in producing the effect which 
he designed. Thus, to my mind, there is 
something which offends in the domes, 
both of the Pantheon and of the Inva- 
lides ; and though the defect is opposite 
in each, it seems in both to arise from the 
want of agreement between the dimen- 
sion of the building and the dome which 
it supports. Do not think, my dear M., 
that I am presumptuous or vain in mak- 
ing such criticisms, they are but my own 
thinkings about great works, in which 
the whole nation has a property: and 
after all, what are they, 


“ Fragments of stone, reared by creatures 
of clay!” 


The second dome of the West Capitol 
was constructed of iron for the purpose, 
it is said, of saving weight. The part of 
the building upon which it stands, has 
walls of brown sandstone, painted white. 
The internal vaults and walls being of 
brick. It is anti-masonic therefore in 
having the heaviest material uppermost, 
and may in this respect be considered to 
resemble the image in the prophecy, 
whose legs were of iron and his feet of 
clay. It has thus far, however, been 
strong and steadfast—may it be as dura- 
ble as the government to which it belongs. 

As with the wings of the original capi- 
tol, so with the additions of 1850. The 
main and central part of each wing was 
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appropriated for chambers for the sittings 
of the Senate and Representatives. And, 
as the first architect had sinned against 
acoustics in making his roofs spherical, 
80 his successor somewhat more judicious- 
ly, and profiting a little by experience, 
made all his apartments rectilineal, rec- 
tangular and flat, leaving to the arch no- 
thing but its original and primitive func- 
tion of supporting roof and floor. Both 
these legislative halls are oblong, lighted 
from the roof—each being placed in the 
centre of the wing and surrounded by 
wide and lofty corridors, which have be- 
tween them and the outside walls, a se- 
ries of smaller apartments appropriated 
for offices, committee-rooms and official 
refectories. The corridors or galleries 
themselves receiving no daylight, except 
from the ends, are lighted constantly by 
gas. The only provision visible in these 
apartments, in aid of hearing, is that the 
presiding officer is placed in the middle 
of the longest side of the‘chamber. This 
is certainly an advantage to him, putting 
the whole assembly at the shortest aver- 
age distance from him, but this advantage 
to the chairman is procured at an incon- 
venience to the members. In such as- 
semblies there vill always be two parties, 
that of the administration and that of the 
opposition, who will necessarily take op- 
posite sides of the chamber, so that the 
leaders may have their adherents in their 
neighbourhood-—by this arrangement, 
these leaders are placed at the greatest 
distance from each other, and speak across 
the whole chamber. Now in all such bo- 
dies, it is much more important that the 
debaters should hear each other, than that 
the President or Speaker should hear 
them. For with him the points for con- 
sideration are, for the most part, brief and 
formal, referring to order and precedence, 
but with them the whole body of the 
speech is of equal consequence. In other 
legislative halls, even where the audito- 
rial properties have been carefully elabo- 
rated, the seats are placed across the long- 
est diameter of the chamber, leaving a 
wide passage in the centre. The princi- 
pal and leading members of each party 
take opposite sides and have thus their 
respective adherents at their backs. By 
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such an arrangement the conveniences 
and proprieties of deliberation are better 
preserved than in this case, where the 
seats are arranged in circular rows, as- 
signed by lot, and where the distinguish- 
ed representative from New Mexico or 
Mississippi, in replying to him of Oregon 
or Maine may be so placed, as to require 
the application of considerable extra pow- 
er to lip and lung. 

You will readily conceive, in an inte- 
rior like the one I have been describing 
to you, where the principal rooms are 
placed like tubs, inside of all the corri- 
dors, and connecting with the upper air 
only through the sky-light, that it must 
be no easy problem to contrive for them 
any tolerable ventilation. This was to be 
done by means of currents of hot and 
cold air so contrived as to be admitted at 
pleasure. For a long time (nearly a cen- 
tury) before this portion of the capitol 
had been built, public places had been 
warmed in winter by currents of hot air 
admitted at certain registering apertures, 
at which the supply could be regulated, 
but the apartments of which we are speak- 
ing were the first, in this country certain- 
ly, and perhaps in the world, where the 
opposite feat had been attempted, and the 
temperature and ventilation regulated by 
means of currents of cold air. To effect 
this, a series of air cells are constructed 
in the lower part of the building, which 
communicate by pipes and numerous ori- 
fices opening into the floor and sides of 
the room, whose temperature is to be man- 
aged. These cells are kept constantly 
full of air at a temperature of 35°, and 
under a heavy artificial pressure. By 
means of this mechanism the tempera- 
ture of the room upon which it acts can 
be demonstrated at pleasure, and in con- 
nection with another system of pipes con- 
veying heated air, can be maintained at 
any desirable point. 

The interior of these legislative apart- 
ments, which though somewhat changed 
since their completion in 1860, still pre- 
serves much of their original character, 
is, to say the least of it, but little in ac- 
cordance with the dignity and importance 
of the bodies convened within them. 
Their straight sides and plain flat walls, 
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left no room for decoration except upon 
the cornices and ceiling—and here the 
artist has expended his skill in minutiz 
merely—in thin gilded borders of a gro- 
tesque but common pattern, not rich 
enough to be luxurious or arabesque, but 
rather akin to the Café des Milles Col- 
lonnes, and reminding one of dance and 
refection rather than of documents and 
debates. The walls below the galleries 
are wrought into panels for the recep- 
tion of pictures on national subjects, 
which are filled, removed and replaced 
from time to time as artists arise of great- 
er or less genius or influence. Some of 
these pieces will retain their places for- 
ever: but a great number of tableaux, 
which have been exhibited here to claim 
& passing and mercenary attention, have 
already long been dissolved into their 
constituent elements. Indeed this class 


of pictures have acquired among connois- 


seurs, the designation of dissolving views. 

A screen of stained glass, ornamented 
in the same style as the cornices, spans 
the centre part of the ceiling of each 
chamber, modifying the intensity both of 
the natural and artificial light which is 
admitted from above. As if to increase 
the parti-colored appearance of the inte- 
rior, the dark carved wood of which the 
seats, tables and other furniture, has been 
constructed, is mingled with cushions and 
draperies of green and red, colors neither 
agreeing nor contrasting with the rest of 
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the appareil—amid which, in pure white 
marble, (like a ghost in a flower-garden, ) 
rises the haut pas upon which are seated 
the presiding officer and his subordinate 
officials. 

The stained glass screen, through which 
the light falls, may have been intended 
to act as a sounding-board and increase 
the auditorial properties of the chamber. 
But the general character and ornature 
of both halls, seems to me not in accord- 
ance with the august character of the as- 
semblies who are convened to deliberate 
in them. The interior of such apart- 
ments should be severe, massive and 
plain: not tending to distract and dissi- 
pate, but to strengthen and compose. In 
them gilding, colouring and tinsel is out 
of place, and if pictures be admissble, 
(which for my own part I question,) there 
should be one principal piece to which 
all the others should be dependent and 
auxiliary. A picture-gallery, even when 
we are familiar with its contents, is cer- 
tainly not a place for important delibera- 
tion. 

These halls were doubtless held, as chef- 
d’ceuvres at the time of their construc- 
tion. At present, like the wigs and wool- 
sacks of the English chancellors, they are 
only tolerated for their antiquity and as- 
sociations with the past. 

In my next, I will take you into the 
more modern part of the building. 

Adieu. J. D. P. 
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LETTER AND POEM FROM AMIE. 


Dear MeEssENGER : 
I marvel this Spring morn,— 
(The Calendar says “ Spring,’”’—oh strange misnomer!) 
If, through the lapse of wintry months just gone, 
You knew I had been mute as grand, dead Homer? 
Yet are they dead, whose voices silent long 
Filt centuries with echoes of sweet song ? 


Perchance you have not missed me—nay, nor should! 
I grant my notes are easy of supplanting— 
And who heeds one mute robin in a wood 
Where nightingales prolong their rapturous chanting ? 
Yet it is sweet to feel, while swift thoughts spring, 
That some true hearts will love their blossoming. 


When Summer vanished, I was like a flower 
That keeps its heart fresh while its hues are dying; 
Disease, though mild,—just as an autumn shower 
Is gentle to a tempest,—seemed defying 
The spells of rosy health, as day by day, 
Earth’s beauty waned through splendour to decay. 


But soon the tempest broke o’er some I love! 
Death seémed to beckon through the lessening distance, 
The while, for them, the dear Immortals strove 
To ope the doorways of a new existence. 
And thus, in weary hours of sun and shade, 
We watched, and ministered, and wept, and prayed. 


That storm is past—now to the sombre cloud, 
Hope, like a rainbow, leads its beauteous presence; 
Within our hearts what fond emotions crowd, 
Guarding the dear ones through slow convalescence. 
The blessed angels shut Heaven’s opening door— 
Mother and sister smile for us once more ! 


Oh, thronging multitudes of hopes and fears ! 
Alas! “if time is counted by sensations,” 

For these brief months I must have counted years, 
Mocking the growth of common computations ;— 

Were emotion ponderable as it flows, 

We should bend, Atlas-like, beneath some woes. 


Beguiling my own weary hours, I roved 
With the dear “nymphs of old Parnassus-mountain”— 
Yet while disease assailed the forms beloved, 


I filled no chalice at Castalia’s fountain—— 
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Letter and Poem from Amie. 


Like Memnon, waiting for morn’s ruddy flame, 


I kept sad silence till the sunshine came. 


A gentle friend, who loved me as few love, 

Has passed from earthly grief and shade before me ; 
And so I have one angel more above— 

One more whom death some sweet morn shall restore me. 
Her grave was made when sere leaves filled the blast ; 


There winter scattered snowdrops as he passed. 


Her death was a sad sunset—but it brought 

A gloom which comes not with each day’s declining ; 
Yet grief grows patient at this hallowed thought, 

That somewhere still the blessed sun is shining ;— . 
Though lost to sight behind the Sacred hill, 
It beams with beauty and effulgence still. 


I think there is no real loss, nor death— 
In silence, one by one, earth’s bonds dissever ; 
We drop this dust—we yield our mortal breath— 
And still the soul lives on and on forever! 
So shunning doubts, pursuing hopes sublime, 
I live between Eternity and Time. 


I send a poem, with a brief farewell— 
Of these dark hours it bears no sign, nor token, 
More than a blossom from a grave can tell 
The agony of hearts bereaved and broken. 
Its imperfections, doubtless, would betray me, 
Without the name of 
Yours sincerely, 
AMIE. 


March 12th, 1859. 


PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 


I 


The Past is dead. Bury thy dead! 
No stone at foot or head, 
To guard its ashes give it— 

If it were sweet as Summer flowers 
After the low-voiced showers, 


Some fragrance will outlive it! 
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Letter and Poem from Amie. 


Rainbows are budding in the sky— - 
What though one bloom and die? 


Another soon uncloses ! 

When this year’s flowers began to blow, 
What recked we that the snow 
Followed the dead year’s roses? 

The Past is dead—bury thy dead— 

No stone at foot or head, 


To mark where it reposes ! 


It. 


The Future hath not dawned for thee— 
God holds its secret key— 
His Wisdom guards the gateway. 
Why should we sow frail, earthly hopes, 
When Heaven’s amaranth slopes 
We may, perchance, reap straightway ! 
No title-deeds of Time we hold, 
By bribery nor gold,— 
No lease of one to-morrow. 
Why should we from one sweet draught turn, 
Lest in the Future’s urn 
Are gathering dregs of sorrow! 
The Future is not yet for thee— 
From God’s great treasury, 


How may His creatures borrow ? 


11k. 


The Present lives. Its dropping sands 
Garnered by eager hands, 
May turn to pearls immortal. 
When God's sweet angels shut the door 
Of that which is no more, 
Why linger at its portal? 
Why question the unanswering years 
If joys shall outweigh tears, 
Or wailings drown our laughter ? 
Each generous deed a beauty hath 
To light the darkest path, 
And draw sweet blessings after. 
The Present lives—each noble hour 
With bliss the soul shall dower, 


In the divine Hereafter. 
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GREENWAY COURT; OR, THE BLOODY GROUND. 


(COPY-RIGHT SECURED.) 


I. 


THE THREE TRAVELLERS. 


On an afternoon of the month of Octo- 
ber, in the year of our Lord, 1748, two 
men, coming from the East, passed 
through the Blue Ridge at Ashby’s Gap, 
and fording the waters of the Shenan- 
doah, entered the great Valley of Vir- 
ginia. 

The lofty pines and oaks gave forth a 
hollow murmur; the mighty sycamores, 
extending their mottled arms above the 
flowing water, resembled giant warders 
of some enchanted land ; every trait and 
detail of the scenery was wild and pic- 
turesque with the untouched beauty of 
the wilderness. 


One of the travellers was a boy of six- 
teen or seventeen, with curling hair, and 
an open, ingenuous countenance, indica- 
tive of truth and resolution. He was 
clad as a gentleman of the sea-board, and 
carried in his hand a short rifle. His 
companion was a roughly-clad soldier, 
approaching middle age, of great stature, 
powerful muscular development, and 
careless carriage—as of one who has 
looked all perils in the face, and troubles 
himself little on the subject. The boy 
rode a light, blooded sorrel; the man a 
huge black charger, whom he frequently 
addressed in a friendly tone as “ Injun- 
hater.” 

As they entered the forest, the young 
man suddenly unslung his rifle, and 
cocked it. 

““What’s the matter, my youngster ?” 
said his companion in a deep, rough 
voice. 

“A bear! look! on that log in the 
river yonder—there, he is swimming !” 

And the boy levelled his rifle. The 
hand of the other arrested him. 

“There you are with your young 
blood, my friend,” said the elder, with a 
sarcastic grunt; ‘I’m not sure we’re not 
now in the midst of Injuns—the black 
devils! Never shoot, friend George, until 
you know your ground, and I swear I’m 


not certain here. Come, let us push on, 
the sun’s getting low.” 

And taking the lead, he who had thus 
spoken, penetrated the glade of the 
woods, anxious apparently to emerge 
from them before the sun sank. His 
companion seemed more intent, however, 
upon the beauty of the scene, than the 
chances of supper and lodging. 

“ What grandeur!” he said, with en- 
thusiasm, “‘ what splendid light! Those 
trees actually resemble the pillars of 
some great temple—and listen to the 
pines!” 

“Listen to you! Sentiment in the 
backwoods, i’faith! Keep it for the ladies 
down yonder, Master George—it’s thrown 
away on Captain Julius Wagner, called 
by the Injuns Captain Bloody Long- 
knife—thrown away, thrown away |” 

And the soldier with his finger pushed 
up the heavy black mustache upon his 
lip until it stood out almost horizontal. 

“You are not so old and hardened as 
that, Captain,” said George, with a smile. 
“Come now, deny that you are a favour- 
ite with the ladies.” 

A grim smile curled the huge mus- 
tache, 

“‘ Or that you are a soldier brave !” 

“My young friend,” said Captain 
Longknife, “you are flattering. I reply 
to your pleasing remarks by saying that 
my fortune, both as admirer of the fair 
sex, and defender of the frontier, has 
been disgusting.” 

“ Your fortune!” said the young man 
with enthusiasm, “why you are a re- 
nowned soldier, and what so noble as a 
soldier’s life !” 


“ Humph !” grunted the Captain, “ no- 
ble! To wear your life out, and then die 
some day like a dog, in an unremembered 
skirmish—to be huddled into a hole to 
the great satisfaction of all below you in 
the ranks, who get promotion at your 
death! A fine thing truly to be put an 
end to by a stray rifle ball from the bore 
of a rascally Injun’s rifle—and a French 
rifle at that.” 
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“Well! after all, you have done your 
duty,” replied the boy with glowing 
cheeks. “Suppose that you, Captain, 
are never mentioned in history, still you 
have achieved no small degree of fame— 
for are you not called Captain Wagner, 
the valiant ?” 

“Yes, Yes! Captain Wagner, the val- 
iant, in jackboots! Captain Wagner, the 
valiant, in leather breeches! Captain 
Wagner in an old buff-coat and felt hat, 
and heavy spurs that jingle, by my faith, 
like the armor of Mars, that old Egyptian 
hero I have heard of! Yes, that’s all 
Captain Wagner is good for—riding 
boots, spurs, buff-coat, and the frontier! 
to say nothing of this little trinket!” 
added the soldier, raising lightly the 
handle of his heavy sabre, and letting it 
fall with a clash again into its seabbard. 

“Now you are complaining,” said 
George with a smile. 

“Yes, I am, by the devil’s horns! or, 
as I am accustomed to say, for fear of 
startling people, briefly—horns! I am 
becoming a mere courier, a travelling 
horse, a miserable fighting hack! I would 
be a dandy !” 

“A dandy, Captain !” 

“Yes, my young friend, a perfumed 
elegant, nicely-curled fop, with silk 
gloves, a jewelled snuff-box, and a nice 
simper in my voice. O, that I could be 
a dandy, I, the savage! O, that the 
shaggy old bear, with his growling yoice, 
and long, sharp teeth, could be changed 
into a kitten, with a sleek, glossy coat, 
and a gentle—purr-r-r! But we are 
losing time, let us get on.” 

“Ah! the forest opens now,” said 
George, acquiescing in his companion’s 
wish, “ see what a splendid landscape !” 

Indeed the setting sun poured its gol- 
den beams upon a magnificent scene. 
To the left the ramparts of the pine-clad 
Ridge ran far off to the South, like ocean 
waves disappearing in a rosy mist. Be- 
fore them extended a vast prairie of tall 
grass, filled with myriads of autumn 
flowers; and in the distance rose the 
great blue Massinutton range, clear cut 
against the orange curtain of the sunset. 
The prairie with its brilliant flowers, was 
agitated by the wind, and resembled 


nothing so much as a beautiful lake, 
tinted with all the colours of the rain- 
bow. 

George was gazing with delight upon 
the prospect, when all at once his atten- 
tion was attracted by a traveller a short 
distance in front of them, whom they 
soon approached and saluted. He was 
a young man, apparently about twenty- 
three, clad in the richest fashion and 
mounted on a milk-white thorough-bred. 
His countenance was frank, open, and 
eminently handsome. A species of joy- 
ous pride united with a simple and en- 
gaging air of courtesy, rendered the new- 
comer’s countenance very pleasing. 


“Give you good day, gentlemen,” said 
the stranger with a smile, and inclining 
as he spoke. 

“The same to you, comrade,” replied 
Captain Longknife, ‘ you seem to have 
been waiting for us.” 

‘** Yes—I am somewhat at fault—indeed 
I scarcely know where I am.” 


* ll tell you in few words, companion. 
You are at this moment in the great Val- 
ley of Virginia, on the road, or nearly, to 
that assemblage of cabins called Win- 
chester, and what is better, near Green- 
way Court, the residence of his highness 
Lord Fairfax, baron of Cameron, and so 
forth.” 

“Good,” said the stranger, “‘I came to 
see his Lordship.” 

“Well, follow us, my dear comrade— 
my name is Wagner, otherwise Long- 
knife, and my young friend is called Mr. 
George.” 

The stranger saluted. 

“T have heard of you, Captain,” he 
said, “‘and I am glad to make your ac- 
quaintance, Mr. George. To be equally 
frank, my own name is Falconbridge, 
very much at your service.” 

“Good, good!” said the Captain, 
twirling his huge mustache. “I like 
these little complimentary speeches ; they 
sweeten this miserable life! Well, com- 
panion, yonder is the White Post which 
his Lordship has stuck up to show trav- 
ellers the way to Greenway Court. Some 
day,—who knows ?—a town will be built 
there, full of most agreeable people, 
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who’ll read about the adventures of Cap- 
tain Longknife, provided he secures a 
good historian. Zounds! where is my 
imagination leading me? Look! yonder 
in the distance is the clump of trees 
around Greenway Court. Let us push 
ahead.” 

The three horsemen went on rapidly 
through the prairie—whose grass, we are 
told by one who remembered it, was tall 
enough for a rider to tie before him, as 
he sat in the saddle—and in half an hour 
they had safely arrived at their destina- 
tion. 


Il. 


HOW THE TRAVELLERS FOUND VISITORS AT 
GREENWAY COURT, BUT NOT THE EARL. 


Greenway Court, which stands to-day 
in the October sun, a venerable land- 
mark of the past, was then in. its fresh 
youth ; and, for the place and time, was 
something not met with every day in 
that wild region. 

It was an edifice of stone, of consider- 
able length, with a long porch in front 
after the old Virginia fashion of archi- 
tecture, and overshadowed by a row of 
lofty locust trees, which in the spring 
made the air heavy with perfume. At 
each end rose a slender chimney—be- 
tween these were two belfries, which now 
ring in dreams the music of the past. 
Beneath these belfries and rising from the 
roof two or three dormer windows were 
brushed by the brilliant October foliage. 

At the distance of fifty paces from the 
mansion stood a stone cabin, wherein 
were delivered by Lord Fairfax, sitting 
in state with his court of hounds, the 
title deeds of ali that portion of the Val- 
ley. 

A beaten path wound from the outer 
gate past the main building to the 
smaller one, 

The travellers tied their horses to the 
gate, where already stood two animals— 
the one a heavy cob, the other a slen- 
der-legged filly covered with a cloth which 
fell over a woman’s saddle. 

The borderer looked intently at these 
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horses, nodded confidentially to himself, 
and led the way into the mansion. 

Let us look at the main room a mo- 
ment, It was an apartment hung around 
with guns, blunderbusses, antlers, por- 
traits, fishing nets, and long tapering 
rods. The walls were rough and rudely 
plastered—the furniture oaken, with the 
exception of two or three high-backed, 
carven chairs of mahogany, then very 
rare; and on some shelves in one cor- 
ner, near a buffet of oak, a number of 
old volumes in brown leather binding 
were visible, much worn and soiled. 
Among these was a fine embossed copy 
of the “Spectator,” lately printed in 
London, to which the owner of the man- 
sion had contributed some papers, writ- 
ten perhaps in the study of his friend 
Joseph Addison. 

It will thus be seen that the apartment 
was a striking exhibition of the com- 
mingling of two things—refinement, and 
rudeness: of two types, the court and 
the backwoods. This characteristic was 
further apparent in the jumble of silver 
plate, and cheap gaily-coloured crocke- 
ry on the buffet: and finally, the muzzle 
of a rifle standing in the corner had fore- 
ed itself between the leaves of one of 
those volumes in which serene Mr. Ad- 
dison discussed the last refinements of 
the luxurious society of England, 

This was the apartment which the 
travellers entered—to whose broad fire- 
place with its crackling sticks they drew 
near. 

Lord Fairfax was not visible, but two 
other personages were seated before the 
fire, illuminated by the last beams of sun- 
set streaming through the western win- 
dow. The first was a*gentleman past 
middle age, plainly clad and with noth- 
ing striking in his appearance. The 
other personage, a young girl, whose fig- 
ure was eminently noticeable, She was 
apparently about twenty, with dark bair, 
dark eyes and radiant complexion. Her 
bare arms, from which she had thrown 
the sleeves of her riding cloak, were 
models of symmetry, and her figure was 
extremely graceful, ggnd beautiful. She 
was clad richly for fhe border, and wore 
many rings upon her tapering fingers, 
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but no one for a moment gave a thought 
to her costume. The remarkable face at- 
tracted all eyes. It was a singular face 
—the eyes dark and liquid, full of soft- 
ness and fire ; the lips red and moist and 
adapted to express all emotions; the 
brow lofty and snow white; the whole 
poise and carriage of the head, and 
equally of the person, strikingly, fascinat- 
ing. This was the appearance of the 
young woman whom the stranger gazed 
at with surprise and admiration. 

Captain Wagner acquitted himself of 
the task of introduction with much easy 
unconcern, except that a keen observer 
might have imagined from the rude fron- 
tiersman’s manner that there was some- 
thing about the lady, so to speak, which 
was not to his taste. 

This, however, was not seen by George 
or Falconbridge ; at least they did not 
bow the less low, or smile the less cour- 
teously. 

“See,” said the captain, stroking his 
beard and smiling amiable, “see what 
pleasant people we meet at the end of 
our journey, instead of my Lord Fairfax 
who, I don’t mind saying, is sometimes 
nevertheless an agreeable companion. 
Faith! I know my good luck, friend Ar- 
gal, and would rather be here than out 
yonder in the backwoods with some surly 
rascal who crouches over a wet fire and 
grudges you your seat on the log, and 
your part of the blanket! And then the 
smoke !” continued the Borderer bending 
over the blaze, and snuffing up the 
clouds of white smoke; “faith! it re- 
minds me of my childhood—our chim- 
ney smoked |” 

George smiled and sat down opposite 
the soldier: tHe stranger had already 
taken his seat near the young lady, and 
had entered into conversation with her. 

“Well, friend Argal,” said the Cap- 
tain to the gentleman who held in his 
hand a package of papers which he had 
been examining, “what news on the 
border? Any Injuns, eh? 

“Yes, Captain,” said Mr. Argal, cour- 
teously, “reports are rife about them.” 

“* Reports ?” 

“They say that there is imminent dan- 
ger of an inroad soon.” 


“Humph!” replied the Borderer,— 
“they say’ is a great liar, I need not 
tell you, sir. But let us not frighten the 
fair sex. I hope Miss Bertha is well?” 

And the soldier, with a movement in 
which a close observer might have des- 
cried a singular coldness, turned to the 
young girl. 

She simply inclined her head, and 
went on conversing with the stranger. 
With him she had nothing like a similar 
manner: her air was the perfection of 
winning grace, we might almost say, 
fascinating favour; and the stranger was 
not backward in evidences of unusual 
admiration. 

The Borderer did not seem to notice all 
this, but a vague sound from his stal- 
wart chest indicated some concealed sen- 
timent. This, however, he suppressed 
in a moment, and turning to Mr. Argal 
he said : 

“IT don’t see my Lord Fairfax. Where 
is he, my dear friend ?” 

“He is gone a-unting, sir,” said a 
grave and respectful voice behind the 
soldier, “ a-’unting, if you please, sir.” 

“‘Ah! here’s old John!” cried the 
Borderer ; ‘‘ glad to see you, my friend. 
Faith, give me your hand !” 

And the Captain cordially pressed the 
hand of the old servant. Old John was 
Lord Fairfax’s body servant, and wore 
his master’s livery with the exception of 
the coat, which was one of the Earl’s— 
heavily laced and ornamented. 

He took the offered hand of the sol- 
dier with deep respect, and then drew 
back quietly, overwhelmed with the hon- 
our, 

“He’s gone a-hunting has he—the 
good Earl! eh? Well, when will he re- 
turn, John?” 

“T rayther expect him to-night, sir,” 
said John. 

“Good !—then you are not certain?” 

‘No, sir; very often he is gone a day 
or two, sir.” 

And John stood respectfully awaiting 
further questions. 

“Did he expect me to-day ?” 

“I think rayther, sir.” 

“Very well, get me supper and beds 
for my friends.” 
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Old John was in his element again ; 
his master’s hospitality was put in re- 
quisition, 

“ D’rectly sir—yes, sir,” he said, going 
toward the sideboard. ‘ Plenty o’ beds, 
sir, fur you and your honour’s friends— 
d’rectly, sir!” 

Mr. Argal stopped the old fellow as he 
was going out. 

“ Bring up our horses first, John,” he 
said, “I have waited as long as possible 
to see his Lordship. It is already night, 
Bertha.” 

Bertha placed one hand upon her 
breast and uttered a little cough. 

“* Yes, sir,” she said, ‘‘ I wish we had 
gone sooner. Iam afraid—” 

And the young girl was interrupted 
by a violent fit of coughing. 

“What! you have a very bad attack 
of cold,” said her father. “I did not ob- 
serve it befure.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the young girl, plac- 
ing her hand upon her throat and con- 
tracting her beautiful brows, as though 
she were suffering acute pain at the mo- 
ment; “ yes, sir, I have felt it coming on 
all day, but managed to suppress it until 
now. It pains me very much ;” here she 
paused to cough again; “ but if you de- 
sire it, I will—” 

A more violent fit here sized the young 
lady, and she coughed until she was com- 
pletely exhausted, and was compelled to 
lean back in her chair for support. 

Mr. Argal looked very much annoyed. 

‘** Permit me to say, sir,” said Falcon- 
bridge, ‘‘ that exposure to the night air 
will aggravate Miss Argal’s indisposi- 
tion. If possible she should remain here 
until—” 

Another fit of coughing. 

“ But I cannot—it will be extremely in- 
convenient; besides the house here is 
limited in size, and—” 

“Don’t fear, your honour,” here in- 
terposed old John, who had entered with 
a hissing urn and a pile of plates the 
moment before. ‘Don’t fear, sir: plen- 
ty of room, sir. We have two spare 
chambers, and several beds in them, sir: 
my master would never hear of your 
going, sir.” 

Mr. Argal hesitated, evidently annoyed. 
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“Getting very cold, sir,” added the 
hospitable John respectfully, “and if it’s ° 
not presumin’, sir, the young lady, sir, 
ee 

Tiere the young lady coughed pain- 
fully. 

“Tl go if you wish, father,” she said 
in an artless, uncomplaining voice ; “ but 
my breast feels very badly. I don’t sup- 
pose it will make me very sick—if you 
want to go, sir—” 

“Well, well, daughter, we will re- 
main,” said the old gentleman. “If you 
are really unwell, all the business in the 
world shall not make me take you out. 
See to our horses, John,” he added, “‘and 
as you say there are chambers, make one 
of the women prepare « bed for my 
daughter.”’ 

“Yes, sir—d’rectly, sir.” 

And old John, having set the table 
with the ease of a practised hand, hur- 
ried out, and was heard giving orders in 
a magisterial tone to the negroes of the 
establishment. 


Captain Wagner remained silent, gaz- 
inz into the fire; his hugeshoulders bend- 
ing forward, as was habitual with him, and 
his sword striking heavily from time to 
time against the floor as he moved. 

George was looking over a map of 
the region which he had taken from the 
shelves: Falconbridge and Miss Argal 
had resumed their conversation. 

The young lady’s cough had disap- 
peared. 

Then old John entered, marshalling in 
a smoking supper, borne by youthful Af- 
ricans ; and the savory odour seemed to 
diffuse an emotion of pleasing satisfac- 
tion through the mind of Captain Wag- 
ner. 

They all supped comfortably, and the 
Borderer was still eating when they had 
finished. 

* Faith, I’m always hungry!” he said, 
“more beef, friend John.” 

“Yes, sir—d’rectly, sir.” 

And old John carved rapidly. 

“‘ More everything !’’ said the Captain. 
“ T’ve just commenced, or the devil take 
it.” 

More of everything was supplied, and 
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at last the soldier rose, stretching him- 
* self, and yawning. 

‘“* Nearly bed-time, I think!’ he said. 
“Come George! give up my couch—” 

“Your couch, Captain ?” 

“Yes, that leather chair! vacate! I 
sleep here by the fire; I know nothing 
of beds!” 

George smiled and resigned his broad, 

‘ sloping-backed chair. 

“You and the rest can take the big 
room,” continued the Captain; “this 
young lady the small apartment. Faith! 
I know Greenway Court by heart !” 

And the Captain having first piled 
some more wood upon the fire, stretched 
himself comfortably in the leathern chair, 
and closed his eyes. 


Ill. 


HOW CAPTAIN LONGKNIFE BECAME UNEASY 
IN HIS SLEEP. 


In five minutes the Borderer was snor- 
ing with an unction which brought a 
smile to the face of his companions. He 
had closed his eyes with the words “ Take 
care, my dear friends, I hear very well 
in my sleep—therefore don’t speak ill of 
me;”’ but this seemed quite an idle boast. 
The Captain presented the appearance of 
a frontier Goliath, worn out by fatigue, or 
somniferous from the size of his last 
meal, 

“Come, Bertha,” said Mr. Argal, 
rising, ‘“‘ we must set out very early, and 
it would be advisable to retire, I think. 
I see old John at the door waiting for 
us.” 

“Yes sir—when you’re ready, sir— 
everything right, sir,” came respectfully 
from the door which opened on a flight 
of stairs, ‘right hand for the gentlemen 
—the other room is ready for Miss Argal.” 

“ Please send the maid to show me the 
way,” said the young lady with a smile, 
“‘good-night, father, I will follow in a 
moment.” 

The old gentleman nodded, and kissing 
her on the forehead, went out followed 
by George. 

Falconbridge rose. 


“Stay and entertain me for a moment,” 
she said, smiling, “until my maid comes.” 

He sat down quickly: so quickly that 
any one would have understood from the 
movement how gladly he complied with 
the request. 

The door closed upon Mr. Argal and 
George. Then commenced a conversa- 
tion, at first upon indifferent subjects in 
the ordinary key, but gradually becoming 
more confidential, if the word may be 
used, and carried on in lower tones. To 
a curious observer, the spectacle would 
have possessed a profound and absorbing 
interest—for it was that of a woman of 
dazzling beauty, and immense finesse, 
marshalling all her dangerous powers 
against the heart of a frank and truthful 
gentleman, into whose breast the shadow 
of suspicion never had for a moment 
entered. The glances which she cast 
upon him were dazzling, electric—he felt 
his cheeks flush, and his pulses throb. 

‘Then you do not think me unmaid- 
enly ?” came in a low murmur from the 
crimson lips. 

‘* Because you express your satisfaction 
at my coming?” said Falconbridge, “ how 
can you ask such & question?” 

“I feared you might: Iam se unfor- 
tunate, in never concealing what I feel. 
Frankly, then, I hope you will come and 
see me—we are almost buried in the 
woods.” 

“T surely shall. I am too happy to 
be able to contribute to your amusement.” 
“No, do not say my amusement—” 

She stopped, blushing deeply. 

“Do not look at me,” she murmured, 
turning away, “I am so foolish—” 

“Your room is ready, Miss,” said the 
maid, opening the door. 

“Wait for me in the chamber,” was 
Miss Argal’s reply, “I will come up in 
a moment. It is very early, is it not?” 
she added, turning with a languishing 
smile to Falconbridge, as the maid disap- 
peared. 

“Very,” he replied, “andif you'll not 
regard me as presumptuous, I will say 
that I have little desire to exchange your 
society for my own thoughts or dreams.” 

“Of what do you dream?” she said 
smiling archly, and throwing at him one 
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of those fascinating glances which pos- 
sessed such a singular attraction. 

“Oh! of many things. Of my low- 
land home—of the strange land to which 
I go, for I have come to see about some 
property in the wilderness which I am 
entitled to, by a grant from Lord Fairfax.” 

“Are your dreams never filled with 
brighter images ?” 

“With brighter images? Ah! you 
mean with the forms of ladies fair!’ he 
laughed “ no, no, I have never loved.” 

“Then your heart is cold?” 

“Oh, no! I think ’tis a warm one.” 

The young lady sighed deeply. 

“Why do you sigh so!” he asked. 

She played with the ribbon around her 
waist, and looked in silence at the floor. 

“Only my foolish thoughts,” she mur- 
mured, “I thought—what a treasure it 
would be to me—a heart that had never 
loved—” 

As she spoke she suffered the hand 
which played with the ribbon to fall be- 
side her. The hand of Falconbridge was 
hanging down, and the two came in col- 
lision. Mastered by a sudden and wild 
impulse, and forgetting every rule of 
etiquette, he imprisoned the snowy hand 
in his own, and raised it to his lips, The 
young lady blushed, but did not with- 
draw it. For an instant the eyes of the 
two persons met and exchanged a long 
and absorbing look:—the young man’s 
were filled with an ardent admiration, 
the young lady’s with a languishing 
sweetness, an electric fascination. 

“T must go now,” she murmured, slow- 
ly withdrawing her hand, “ good-night !” 

And with a last look, she opened the 
door just as the maid placed her hand on 
the knob. Had the young lady heard her 
step descending the stairs? 

Falconbridge sat down, and leaning his 
head upon his hand, gazed into the dying 
fire. Nothing disturbed the silence but 
the heavy breathing of the soldier, who 
stretched in his great leathern chair, had 
never once moved during the colloquy. 

“Strange!” murmured Falconbridge, 
“strange young girl! I scarcely fathom 
her character, or understand her singular 
demeanor. They tell me that I have 
sound intelligence, that I read men—but, 
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pshaw! I am quite at sea with this 
young girl. What a dazzling, superb 
beauty! Well, well,—this is folly!” 
And he gazed again in silence into the 
fire. For more than half an hour he re- 
mained thusgotionless—reflecting. Then 
turning his head, with a deep sigh, and 
a wistful smile, he gazed at the form of 
the sleeping giant in the leathern chair. 


“A brave man, and with a warm 
strong heart under all that roughness, I 
see plainly!” he murmured, “ how great 
a contrast to this beautiful young creature 
does he present! A strange world—yes, 
very strange—strangest of all that I am 
here!” 


And he leaned back in his chair and 
smiled. The dying fire-light lit up his 
handsome face, rich costume, and bril- 
liant eyes,—and made him resemble some 
Italian picture of the Middle Age. He 
remained thus leaning back for a few 
moments and then rose. 


“Well, well,” he said, “all this will 
have its course—but I soon pass—enough 
for one day.” 

And saluting the sleeping soldier with 
the smiling words, “Happy dreams, com- 
panion !” he left the room, and retired to 
his chamber. 

No sooner had the door closed than the 
eyes of Captain Wagner slowly opened, 
and he looked in the direction of the door, 
muttering. Then his heavy mustache 
curled slowly toward his ears, and under 
the mass appeared his large sharp teeth. 
He sat up and looked at the fire. 

**Some people would say that I have 
done what is dishonest and unsoldierly,” 
he muttered, kicking the brands of the 
fire together, “‘let’em! I was asleep and 
I woke,” he added gloomily. ‘I believe 
the sound of that voice woke me.” 

His eyes were raised toward the ceil- 
ing, and a strange expression filled them, 
making them burn under their shaggy 
brows. 

“Good, good! it’s well I’m here,” he 
muttered, ‘‘ and 1’ll act a comrade’s part 
by him, or the devil take it. But not too 
much! <A noble fellow! He shall not 
be tricked!” 

The Captain muttered something more 
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to himself; and then stopping suddenly, 
listened. 

“There, I am at my folly again,” he 
growled. “I’m a dog and can’t sleep— 
I am dreaming!” 

But in spite of this the Captain rose 
and went to the front winflow. It was 
secured by the heavy shutter, through 
which a streak of moonlight was visible. 

The Borderer seemed uneasy ; he walk- 
ed to the other window; stooped down 
and for an instant seemed almost to be 
smelling at it: and this idea appeared to 
cross his mind, for he laughed and re- 
turned to his place before the fire. 

“T’m a fuol,” he said, “ but I swear I 
felt uneasy: I must decidedly get over 
this! I’m never at rest—why can’t I 
sleep?” 

The fire began to burn clearly again, 
and give out a pleasing warmth. The 
Borderer held his hands over the blaze 
for a moment, then lay back in his chair ; 
and placing his huge boots upon the 
broad-topped andirons, began to snore 
almost immediately. 

The fire caught a fresh stick and licked 
it merrily, and blazed aloft, but the Bor- 
derer slept on in spite of the full light it 
poured upon him. 


IV. 


HOW CAPTAIN LONGKNIFE SAW WITHOUT 
SEEING, AND WIIAT FOLLOWED. 


The long hours of the night passed on, 


and no sound was heard throughout the 
slumbering mansion but the subdued tick 
of an old clock in the passage, and the 
heavy breathing of the soldier. At times 
he would stir in his sleep, and the heavy 
sabre would rattle against the floor: but 
this noise would soon shudder and die 
away in the remote apartments, and again 
all would be silent. 

Without, the moonlight slept upon the 
wild and solemn scene of forest and 
prairie, and nothing disturbed the quiet 
of the chill October night, but the cry of 
wild birds, or the stealthy footsteps of the 
mysterious inhabitants of the forest, 


abroad now, while their enemies were 
sleeping. At times the chill wind would 
sweep over the tall prairie, and through 
the dry foliage, and a sobbing sound 
would rise, then die away: and over all 
poured the solemn moonlight, which 
seemed to brood upon the wild scene like 
a dream. 

A piercing eye, however, might have 
descried more than one flitting form un- 
der the lofty forest; an acute ear have 
discerned sounds which belonged neither 
to the bear, the panther, or the wind. 
Other eyes than those of wild beasts were 
directed toward the silent mansion, which 
raised its walls thus on the outskirts of 
civilization, disputing the sovereignty of 
the great woods:—and those burning 
glances were measuring its strength and 
weakness, the capacity of its inmates for 
a mortal struggle. 

Within, all was, as we have said, silence 
and slumber. From the apartments above 
no sound came—men were sleeping there 
profoundly, and dreaming of far other 
things than those around them. 


The huge Borderer breathed heavily in 
his chair, and resembled some gigantic 
statue come down from its pedestal and 
taking its rest while mortals slept. From 
time to time the flitting and bubbling 
fire would burn out brightly, and reveal 
the recumbent figure in its full propor- 
tions :—but it already flickered and pro- 
mised soon to die away. The cool air 
already began to invade the apartment, 
and the soldier turned uneasily. 

At the same moment the window open- 
ing into the passage stealthily creaked, 
and suddenly a thread of moonlight sil- 
vered the floor. 

Then the shutter was opened still more, 
the window cautiously raised, and a head 
appeared at the aperture. It was the 
head of an Indian boy, with long, straight, 
black hair, sparkling eyes and swarthy 
cheeks. 


The head remained perfectly motion- 
less for at least a quarter of an hour; 
only the restless and ever-moving eyes 
roved from side to side. 

At the end of this time the window 
was wholly raised—the Indian drew his 
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body up, and falling upon his feet noise- 
lessly, stood within the house. 

Motionless as before, he reconnoitered. 
The door of the great room in which the 
Borderer slept was half open, and creep- 
ing stealthily toward it, the Indian looked 
in. Atsight of the warlike sleeper he 
recoiled two paces and looked behind him 
fearfully, in order to be sure that the 
means of escape remained. The window 
remained up: and the sight of the open- 
ing seemed to reassure the spy. 

He again approached the door—opened 
ita few inches wider and looked curi- 
ously in, as though to take note of any 
other persons in the apartment. His eye 
then dwelt upon Captain Wagner, and he 
placed his hand upon his girdle, from 
which hung a hatchet. 

As he did so, the Borderer opened his 
eyes and looked him full in the face. 

The Indian, with one stealthy bound, 
arrived at the window and was about to 
pass through, when he suddenly checked 
himself. No noise had come from the 
sleeper, hence he had not really waked: 
doubtless it was a presentiment, the eye 
fixed upon his face which had waked 
him, or rather disturbed him in his 
sleep. 

The dull eye of the Indian boy glit- 
tered, and he drew back into the deep 
shadow, out of the gleams of the fire. 
With a muttered “ough!” he touched 
the forefinger of his left hand with that 
of his right, apparent!ty counting. 

Then his roving eye turned on all sides 
and he looked up the short steep stairs:— 
his foot rested on the first step. The step 
was of firm oak and did not creak. The 
Indian mounted another step, and so, 
stealthily and pausing each moment to 
listen, arrived at the top. 

His first movement was to creep to the 
window opening upon the roof—one of 
the dormer windows of which we have 
spoken—and raise it. From the roof of 
the house to that of the long porch was 
but astep. Thence he could easily glide 
down. 

Two or three dusky forms appeared for 
# moment in the moonlight, and then 
vanished beneath the solemn trees of the 
forest. 


VOL. XXVII—18 


The spy placed his hand upon the knob 
of Miss Argal’s door, and slowly and 
noiselessly turned it. The door opened 
without sound. 

The moonlight streamed full upon the 
bed, but threw the features of the sleeper 
into shadow. It was evidently the aim 
of the Indian, however, to ascertain the 
numerical strength in men, of the house; 
and he crept stealthily, like a young pan- 
ther, toward the bed. 

Before he could bend down closeenough 
to see, however ; before his black eye and 
hot breath had approached her cheek, the 
young girl started up, and uttered a pier- 
cing shriek, which rang through the house 
like a cry of death. 

The Indian seized his hatchet, and 
catching her by the wrist, endeavored to 
raise the weapon and strike her. It had 
become twisted in his belt, and before he 
could extricate it, a noise in the opposite 
room caught his quick ear, and he arri- 
ved by a single leap at the window. 

At the same moment the opposite door 
was thrown violently open, and Falcon- 
bridge came forth quickly, fully dressed, 
and hurried toward the room. 

The young girl who had risen in her 
night robe, ran toward him, threw her 
arms round him, and sobbing, “ Oh, fa- 
ther! father!” buried her head in his bo- 
som. 

All had taken place in a moment; but 
that had been time enough for the soldier 
to rouse himself. 

Hie now appeared at the bottom of the 
steps, bearing in his hand a flaming torch 
from the fire; and mounted with a bound 
which shook the flooring. 

‘“‘What’s this! What’s this! Speak !” 
he cried. 

The lady clung closer to Falconbridge, 
burying her face more deeply in his bo- 
som. 

“Oh, father! father!” was all which 
she uttered. 

Mr. Argal and George appeared at the 
door half dressed, and uttering wonder- 
ing exclamations. 

“Tlow, daughter !—what! how !—the 
meaning of this extraordinary scene! and 
that noise !” 

“TI don’t know what it means,” said 
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Captain Wagner with a sort of ironical 
gloom, “‘ but the devil eat me, if I ever 
saw anything as striking as that picture 
in all my life before!” 

And the Borderer with a curl of his 
mustache, extended the huge arm bear- 
ing the torch, toward Falconbridge and 
the lady. 

“Most extraordinary!’ cried the be- 
wildered gentleman, “‘ why Bertha! some- 
thing has frightened you! Look up! are 
you aware, daughter” — 

The young girl raised her head, and 
started, or pretended to start, violently at 
sight of Falconbridge. No one observed 
the sarcastic curl of the Captain’s lip. 

‘“‘Oh father !” she cried, hastily retreat- 
ing into her room, and drawing her dra- 
pery quickly around her shoulders, “‘ Oh! 
it was so dreadful !” 

“ What !—dreadful !”” 

“Oh, yes sir—an Indian came to my 
bed side and caught my wrist, and tried 
to kill me—oh, sir!” 

And the young girl was heard falling 
into a chair, and sobbing faintly. 

“ An Indian! in your room! you are 
dreaming daughter |” 

“No, sir!” said Captain Wagner, gloom- 
ily, ‘‘ your daughter did not dream it !— 
in my sleep | dreamed, I thought—wretch- 
ed animal that 1 am to lie there like a 
hog—but see !”’ 

And stooping quickly the Borderer 
pounced upon a porcupine quill. 

“Here!” he said, ‘here is the proof! 
This is from an Injun moccasin! And 
that window! 
fool !”’ 

And the Captain hurled his torch upon 
the floor and trod upon it with his iron 
heel. 

“To your tree!” he cried, “‘ Injuns!” 

At the same instant a flight of arrows 
whistled through the air, and passing 
within a few inches of the soldier’s head, 
buried themselves, quivering in the beam 
of the staircase. 

“Bah! no rifles!” cried the Captain. 
‘‘ But they’re on us!” he cried, arriving 
at the bottom of the stairs by a single 
leap, “to arms!” 

As he spoke, a terrific war whoop rang 
through the forest, and a dozen Indians 
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darted from the shadow, and threw them- 
selves, so to speak, upon the house. 

Captain Wagner reached the door just 
as it yielded to the powerful pressure of 
the assailants. 

Having no time to draw his sword, the 
gigantic Borderer seized one of the carved 
chairs and whirling it like a straw around 
his head, struck the foremost Indian a 
blow so terrible thatit literally drove him 
through the crowd behind him, maimed 
and bloody. 

Set on fire by the sight of blood, and 
devoured with his old fury of battle, the 
Borderer, without waiting for his com- 
panions, rushed into the midst of the as- 
sailants whirling his broken weapon 
around his head, and doing tremendous 
execution, 

The Indians endeavored in vain to strike 
him—his gigantic stature and sweep of 
arm bore them down :—they unconscious- 
ly drew back. 

The movement brought the Borderer 
into the moonlight which streamed full 
upon his face and person. 

The Indians uttered a yell of rage and 
fear :— 

“Long Knife!” burst from the crowd, 
and they retreated before the soldier with 
almost superstitious awe. 

As they did so, Falconbridge, Mr. Ar- 
gal and George, rushed from the house to 
the Captain’s succour, and behind them 
appeared the affrighted domestics with 
pale faces, and uttering exclamations. 

The Indians, spite of their numbers, 
lost heart—retreated toward the forest— 
and with cries of rage dived into its 
gloomy depths, and fled, followed by the 
chance-aimed balls of their enemies. 

Captain Wagner drew back, bending 
down, panting and knitting his brows. 

“IT counsel a return to the house, 
friends!” he said “‘you’ll lose nothing; 
all’s done!” 

And he turned toward the door. Direct- 
ly in his path lay the Indian he had struck 
upon the head—stunned, bleeding and 
insensible. 

“Take the black devil in: he’s not 
dead!” said the soldier to the servants 
“and secure every window !” 

The Indian was borne into the house, 
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every one followed; and doors and win- 
dows were secured. 

“ A very pretty little scrimmage,” said 
the soldier, curling his huge mustache 
and throwing some sticks upon the fire, 
‘ough! you copper coloured devil !” 

And he pushed the body of the Indian 
with his foot. 

The Captain looked at him more close- 
ly. 
“Playing dead,” he said, contemptu- 
ously. 

“Oh no! he’s dead,” said George, 
“‘Jook! that brand has rolled against his 
foot !” 

“Bah! that’s all you know, master 
George,” said the Captain. 

And bending over the Indian, the sol- 
dier kicked away the brand, and said 
‘‘ speak !” 

The Indian remained motionless. 

“Well if you’re dead my friend, I’ll 
have your scalp !” 

And the Captain seized the Indian vio- 
lently by the lock of hair upon the top of 
his head. 

The eyes opened and he made a violent, 
though feeble effort to spring up. In an 
instant the Borderer was upon his breast 
and his hands were securely tied. 

** Now speak, you copper coloured devil, 
or you are adead man! Speak in the 
Delaware! I know you! and understand 
your lingo!” 

And bending down, the Borderer utter- 
ed some words in the tongue of the Dela- 
ware, 

It was some time before the soldier 
could extract anything from the Indian. 
At last he muttered a few words, 

The Captain rose satisfied. 

“ Not a regular iuroad,” he said, “only 
a wandering party. I gather that from 
the lies he tells me. Now my friends be 
good enough to put this worthy in the 
cellar and double lock the door, first tying 
his hands securely. My partis over, and 
I'll sleep.” 

His direction was obeyed, and very 
soon the Indian captive was safe in the 
vault beneath, where Lord Fairfax kept 
his liquors. 

No one retired again. By common 
consent the affrighted domestics huddled 


together in one corner of the apartment— 
and the visitors arranged easy chairs in 
the most convenient manner for sleeping. 
Soon every one sank into uneasy slum- 
ber—except Captain Wagner. That wor- 
thy’s repose, in his great chair before the 
fire, was as deep as before. From time 
to time, he would growl and grunt it is 
true; but this was habitual with him. 

There were two other exceptions to the 
above statement. Falconbridge and Mies 
Argal slept neither easily nor uneasily. 
They conversed in a low tone in one cor- 
ner of the room :—when the first rays of 
dawn entered the apartment, they were 
still conversing in the same low mur- 
murs. 


YV. 
THE ESCAPE. 


The morning brought light and cheer- 
fulness. The sleepers aroused themselves 
—Miss Argal retired for a time, to make 
her toilet, and soon all had re-assembled 
in the large apartment where a plentiful 
breakfast was smoking upon the hospita- 
ble board. 


** Suppose we have the Injun rascal 
up,” said Captain Wagner. “I think 
the sight of his copper-coloured mug will 
give me a better appetite.” 

And every one acquiescing in this sug- 
tion, the Borderer directed several of the 
servants to lead up the prisoner. They 
promptly left the apartment, and Wag- 
ner turned to Falconbridge. 

“Do you know, my dear comrade,” he 
said, “that I think you are the pearl of 
gallants ?” 

“Pray, how ?” asked the young man 
smiling. 

“Why, you came so promptly to Miss 
Argal’s assistance last night, that you 
shamed us all, companion.” 

Falconbridge smiled again, and said : 

“‘T deserve no praise, Captain. I had 
not retired. I was sitting at the window 
thinking as I often do—a bad habit I con- 
fess—when Miss Argal screamed. To 
go to her assistance was surely natural.” 

“Dooms natural!” said the Captain, 
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pushing up his black mustache ; “and 
Miss Bertha needed you.” 

“T—thought—it was—father,” replied 
the young lady colouring. 

“Good, good! We’re not expected to 
see in the dark,” was the Borderer’s sar- 
donic answer; “and when Injuns are 
about, 2 woman may run into the arms 
of the first fighter she sees—faith, ’twas 
@ pretty picture !” 

A suppressed flash of the young lady’s 
eye seemed to indicate that she discover- 
ed in these words something more than 
they expressed: but otherwise she be- 
trayed no emotion. 

“Well, well,” added the Borderer, 
“let us think of the rascal we caught. 
I’m mistaken if we-don’t get out of him 
the real meaning of this little scrimmage 
in the dark—which I think was a wan- 
dering party only, that is safe a score of 
miles away by now in the South-west 
mountains.” 

Old John appeared at the door, as the 
words were uttered—his face elongated, 
his eyes full of meaning. 

“'Where’s the copper-coloured rattle- 
snake—the serpent?” cried Wagner. 

“Gone, sir! clean gone!” said the old 
body servant. 

Captain Wagner rose with sudden en- 
ergy, and hastened to the cellar, follow- 
ed by his companions. 

“Gone, as I’m a man!’ he cried, 
twisting his mustache. ‘“ Look! Falcon- 
bridge, he got through there, the snake!” 

And the speaker pointed to a low win- 
dow from which two rusty iron bars had 
been wrested by main force. 

“ He managed to get his hands loose, 
and by this time is at the end of the 
world. I’m a hog not to see better to 
his tying up !” 

And having thus disburthened his 
_mind, the Captain slowly retired from 
the cellar, shaking his head, and return- 
ed to the breakfast-room. The sight of 
the smoking meal seemed to restore his 
equanimity; and his huge nostrils evi- 
dently experienced the utmost pleasure 
in snuffing up the savory odour of the 
rich broils and hashes. 

“Faith! something yet remains!” was 
the philosophic remark of the worthy ; 
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“life is not gloomy when a man can eat 
as Iam going to. Come, friends, let us 
get to work!” 


And first regaling himself with a huge 
gulp from the pungent “dram” which 
old John had concocted, the Borderer ap- 
plied himself with energy to the business 
before him. It was a spectacle full of 
interest to see the piles of edibles disap- 
pear before him. It was not until al- 
most. everything had vanished that the 
Captain leaned back in his chair, like a 
son of Anak, twisted his mustache, and 
opened his lips for the purpose of con- 
versation. 

The movements of the entire party 
were discussed, and very soon every one 
had determined upon his plans for the 
day. There was not the least danger of 
any attack from the Indians, said the 
Captain, in broad day, out of the woods : 
but his intention was to scour the sur- 
rounding country, and pick up every de- 
tail. George declared he would go with 
him. 

“And I,” said Falconbridge, “ shall 
accompany Miss Argal as far as her 
home, if she will permit me.” 

‘I shall be very glad,” said the young 
lady, looking at him with strangely fas- 
cinating glance, then casting down her 
eyes: “but pray do not let me inconve- 
nience you.” 

“Tis none, I assure you,” he replied. 
Captain Wagner has spoken to me of a 
certain ‘ Van Doring’s Ordinary’ in the 
same direction, and here I purpose stop- 


ping until I arrange some business with 
my Lord Fairfax.” 


With these words, Falconbridge offered 
his hand to the young lady to assist her 
in mounting her horse, which stood 
ready at the steps. The young girl’s 
hand was ungloved like his own, and— 
could he be mistaken ?—did the soft, 
slender fingers press and cling to his 
own, as if she would retain the hand of 
the youth? His eyes filled with sudden 
light, and mounting his glossy white 
thoroughbred, he cantered off joyfully 
by the side of the young lady: Mr. 
Argal following more leisurely upon his 
cob. 
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“What a noble face!” said George, 
looking after them. “Do you know, 
Captain, that I can’t help loving him ?” 

‘** Who—Falconbridge?” 

“Yes—though I’ve known him less 
than a day.” 

“Well, you’re right. He’s as fine a 
head as ever I saw on human shoulders. 
There’s only one fault I can see in it— 
not enough of gray hairs.” 

“Gray hairs |” 

“Yes, my young friend; he’s too grand 
and true and unsuspecting. All that 
won’t answer in this miserable world, 
that’s full of snakes, Injuns, rascals, and 
deception, Don’t ask me what I mean— 
I never mean anything. Let us rather 
take a drink of this fine October air, that 
is better by far than twenty year old Ja- 
maica, or I’m a dandy !” 

And the Borderer inhaled the breezy 
atmosphere, drinking in life at every 
pore. His eye wandered over the great 
landscape of prairie, forest, mountain, 
and river, variegated by the shadows of 
vast floating clouds ; and his whole face 
glowed with pleasure. 

“His Lordship’s got a splendid coun- 
try here, friend George,” he said: “I 
envy him the look he’s taking at it 
now.” 

“ Lord Fairfax?” © 

“Yes, he’s in the mountains yonder 
’unting, as the worthy John says—is this 
good Baron of Cameron, and Earl of 
Fairfax. When we shall see him, the 
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devil only knows. He’s a perfect Nim- 
rod, a wild Injun on the trail of game, 
a real iron fellow, or I’m a dandy. I 
expect him back at Christmas—not be- 
fore |” 

A sonorous neigh arrested the Cap- 
tain’s remarks, and two servants led up 
“‘Injunhater” and George’s sorrel. They 
were soon in the saddle, and the Borderer 
paused only to give old John his parting 
injunctions. 

“Tell my Lord Fairfax, if he comes 
back before dinner, that I’m coming too 
—lInjuns and wild beasts to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Also friend George, 
who rides with me. And hark you, 
John, have up some of that old Jamaica 
that we know about—and one of the old 
hams, a round of beef, some fowls, and 
other trifles. You know I’m one of the 
family, old fellow, and can take a few 
liberties—good day, my friend.” 

And leaving old John bowing hospita- 
bly and respectfully, the companions set 
forward. 

We shall not accompany them, as 
nothing in the shape of an adventure be- 
felthem. After a wide circuit around 
the Greenway Court domain, they came 
to the conclusion that the wandering 
party of Indians had hastily fled from 
the region into the western mountains. 
They accordingly returned to Greenway 
to dinner, and rest, The Earl had not 
made his appearance—nor had Falcon- 
bridge. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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MARGARET. 
BY FANNY FIELDING, (OF NORFOLK, VA.) 


Oh, Margaret—pretty Margaret, 
I pray ye linger yet 

At the stile beyond the hay-field, 
When the summer sun is set, 

And [ll tell ye in the twilight 
What ye never shall forget. 


Ob, Margaret—sweet Margaret, 
With face so lily fair! 

The sunbeams loved to nestle 
In the meshes of her hair, 

And gleam and gleam more golden 
From the light they borrowed there. 


Oh, Margaret—sweet Margaret, 
With eyes of violet blue, 

Or, when she looked most lovingly, 
Of that celestial hue 

The heavens show when closed gates ope 
To let the good pass through. 


Oh, Margaret—merry Margaret, 
Beyond the meadow mill 
My heart will listen, listen, 
For your gentle tripping, still,— 
All its pit-pat echoes waking 
As of old at your sweet will. 


But Margaret— sweet Margaret, 
Ye’ll never come again, 

Like the springtime after winter, 
Like the sunshine after rain— 

But I could kiss the blessed dust 
Where your sweet form hath Jain. 


But Margaret—sainted Margaret, 
The hay-field and the mill, 

The meadow-path, its windings, 
And its little running rill, 

Will speak more loving of you 
Than the grave-yard all so still. 


And Margaret—blessed Margaret, 

In my heart’s love-lacking dearth, 
Pll look upon the sunshine, 

And the flowers that strew the earth, 
And [ll think I see in each of them 

The types of your new birth. 


Then Margaret—sweet Margaret, 
Like sunshine after rain, 

Like summer after winter, 
Ye will glad my heart again, 

For I'll say they are your messengers, 
And they shall not speak in vain. 














FUNERAL RITES IN THE EAST. 


Modes of Burning and Burial among Various Nations, &c. 


BY A TRAVELLER, 


The Chinese bury their dead, and pre- 
serve with tender solicitude the tombs of 
their deceased friends; but in this par- 
ticular they stand alone among all the 
tribes of Eastern and Southern Asia. 

The Burmese occasionally inter the 
bodies of the dead, but, except in the 
case of a sovereign or other personage of 
exalted rank, the grave once closed, is 
bereft of all farther interest, and in a 
brief space the very locality ceases to be 
remembered even by the nearest relatives. 
The other nations of Southern Asia never 
bury unless too poor or too avaricious to 
pay the Priest’s fees for burning, and 
this same poverty or parsimony prevent- 
ing the erection of monuments to mark 
the locality, it is in a short time wholly 
forgotten. Hence it comes to pass that 
the traveller in oriental regions seldom 
encounters anything in the form of a 
cemetery at all in proportion to the popu- 
Jousness of the countries through which 
he passes; and but for the occasional 
sight of the lofty priestly Pagodah, or 
the gorgeous mausoleum erected in honour 
of some Mussulman Rajah—the beauti- 
ful hill-side burial-places of the sons of 
the Celestial Empire, or the small, un- 
pretending enclosures that mark the last 
resting-place of the European traveller, 
or missionary—he might almost suppose 
that the tyrant death had made an ex- 
ception in favour of those sunny climes, 
instead of being hidden in the petals of 

every gorgeous flower, lurking unseen in 
the velvet lawn that lures the unwary to 
his destruction, or stalking abroad in 
“the pestilence that walketh in darkness, 
or the destruction that wasteth at noon 
day.” Taking into view the denseness of 
the population of those regions, the fear- 
ful epidemics by which they are annually 
visited, and the well-established fact that 
of all born in tropical countries about 
one-third die under three years of age, 
.and almost half the remainder are swept 
off by pestilence or famine, in untold 


numbers during these periodical visita- 
tions, instead of by the ordinary course 
of natural decay—in view of all these 
circumstances, we cannot but regard it 
as peculiarly fortunate that burning in- 
stead of burying the dead, has been so 
generally practised. Otherwise these 
thickly populated regions would have 
been transformed into one vast burial- 
place, and the living have been wholly 
supplanted by the corpses of the dead. 

Incineration is, throughout Southern 
Asia, the general mode of disposing of 
the dead, and is almost universally pre- 
ferred, especially by the higher classes— 
not so much, perhaps, as a matter of 
convenience at the time, as for the sake 
of being able to preserve the dust. of the 
departed and take it: with them wherever 
they go. In old and wealthy families, it 
is not unusual to see arranged in the 
family, receptacle, massive golden urns 
containing the ashes of six, eight, ten, 
or twelve generations of ancestors; and 
these are treasured up as precious relics, 
to descend as heir-looms through the 
eldest male branch of the house. 

The Siamese, Burmese, Cambogians, 
and people of the surrounding countries, 
all burn their dead; but the time, ex- 
pense, and character of the ceremony 
vary according to the rank and wealth 
of the parties, though always performed 
by a Budhist Priest, and within the 
sacred precincts of one of their gorgeous 
temples. 

Both these are requisite to give re- 
spectability to a funeral, as the presence 
of one or more of these yellow-robed 
officials to give legality to a nuptial cere- 
mony, The only exception to the rule 
of burning at the temples, is, I believe, 
where the country is ravaged by pestilence 
or famine; when from the vast number 
of deaths occurring daily, it is often ab- 
solutely impossible to burn in the usual 
manner, and, as the only alternative, the 
bodies are heaped together indiscrimi- 
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nately and burned in any convenient 
place. 

Among the very poor and friendless, 
the expenses of whose funeral obsequies 
fall on the local authorities, the flesh is 
frequently cut away in large pieces as 
soon as the corpse becomes cold, and is 
thrown to the birds or beasts of prey, to 
be devoured on the spot, after which the 
bones are reduced to ashes in the most 
expeditious manner possible, and scattered 
to the four winds of heaven. Thus it 
often happens that of a perfect human 
body, which at sunrise was tenanted by 
an immortal soul, living and moving in 
‘buoyant health and activity, before the 
close of the day not a vestige remains; 
and in a few more fleeting days none 
think of the being who has passed away, 
but as inhabiting some other human body, 
or it may be that of a cow, a horse, or a 
dog—perchance a worm, a gnat, or a 
musquito. 

There is no tomb to be visited, no 
quiet burying ground to which the sur- 
vivor may resort to weep, and in imagi- 
nation bring back the loved one—no 
beauteous “ Hollywood,” or picturesque 
“ Mount Auburn,” where amid scenes of 
rural beauty he may fancy his dear ones 
sleeping till the resurrection morn—he 
may not picture to himself the calm, cold 
features, rigid and statuesque as he last 
saw him, now tenanting the lone grave— 
but if he think at all, he must think 
only of that which has passed away _for- 
ever, of form and features now reduced 
to ashes, and of that which, though once 
a tenant of his abode, is scattered hither 
and thither by the listlessness of the 
passing breeze; for him, to be collected, 
never—never. 

Among the better classes, the dead 
body is laid, unmutilated, (except the 
removal of the intestines and abdominal 
viscera, ) in the coffin, and is more or less 
carefully embalmed, according to the time 
that is intended to elapse before the 
burning takes place. If the deceased 
has been a person in private life, with 
but moderate means, the body is kept 
only three or four days; if wealthy, but 
still a subject, holding no government 
office, or royal perquisite, it may be kept 
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a month, but never beyond that time; 
whilst the body of a deceased noble is 
laid in state from one to six months, ac- 
cording to his rank; and for members of 
the royal family,'a still longer period 
intervenes between the death and the 
burning. But whatever may be the 
length of the interval, the deceased is 
laid in state, during the whole period, at 
the house of the nearest relative; the 
body is carefully embalmed with spices, 
aromatic oils, and fragrant perfumes, of 
the most costly description ; and all the 
relatives make daily prostrations before 
the body, uttering the most piercing 
lamentations, declaring in dolorous ac- 
cents that they cannot live without the 
departed, and beseeching him to return 
again to his disconsolate friends. This 
is, of course, understood to be only a 
necessary part of the prescribed form of 
mourning for the illustrious dead, and is 
never resorted to with any hope of bring- 
ing back the departed. 

When the time arrives for the funeral, 
the body is laid on a stately pedestal, 
which contains, at the top, a hollow cavity 
large enough to hold the corpse. This 
pedestal, or platform, corresponds in 
height and richness to the rank and 
wealth of the deceased; the whole being 
sometimes very richly gilt, and the re- 
ceiver, at the top, lined with heavy plates 
of the purest gold, where the deceased is 
of royal lineage, and has been the fortu- 
nate possessor of well-filled coffers; and 
the last is quite as essential as the first, 
in securing a gorgeous display at a fune- 
ral. Both these requisites were .fortu- 
nately united in the person of the late 
Queen mother of Siam, at whose funeral 
there was-such a display of Oriental mag- 
nificence as seldom falls to the lot of 
western eyes to witness. The body lay 
in state under a golden canopy, for the 
space of eight months; the myrrh and 
frankincense alone, used at the closing 
ceremonies, cost seven thousand tickals, 
(upwards of four thousand dollars,) and 
the golden pyre on which the body was 
burned, was purchased at.a cost of nearly 
eighty thousand dollars. This was after- 
wards, with many other costly presents, 
bestowed by the dutiful son.on the temple 














where the Queen’s obsequies had been 
celebrated—doubtless as an expression of 
the gratitude he could not help feeling to 
the petulant and tyrannical old terma- 
gant, who had at last condescended to re- 
lieve him of her presence. For, if report 
be true, not only had the old Queen rifled 
her son’s well-filled coffers to supply her 
wants at the gaming table, but her domi- 
neering and irritable temper had robbed 
his life of everything like domestic com- 
fort. And now, that she had conde- 
scended to ‘“‘exchange worlds,” or be 
‘‘ transferred,” of course she must be dis- 
posed of with regal magnificence, especi- 
ally as doing this required the time of 
only a thousand persons for about one 
year, and cost the nation only the trifling 
sum of half a million of dollars !* 

For less exalted personages, this fune- 
ral pedestal, or pyre, is composed of 
silyer—on other occasions of sandal wood, 
and so on descending in value, till for 
the very poor it consists of only a few 
coarse boards of some rough-hewn tim- 
ber. 

Among the wealthy and noble, faggots 
of sandal wood, mingled with myrrh and 
frankincense, are used to light the fune- 
ral pile, others are placed beneath the 
body, which is separated by a sort of kiln 
from the fuel that surrounds it in such 
a way as effectually to prevent the ashes 
of the body from mingling with that pro- 
duced by the incineration of the wood. 
The bier is covered with some costly fab- 
ric, sometimes with gold or silver tissue, 
with fine lace or India muslin above, 
sometimes white satin, and again velvets 
or fine linens are preferred. The body 
itself is profusely decorated with flowers, 
among which the tube rose, the golden 
blossoms of the clustering henna and the 
sweet-scented dank-malé, are the most 
conspicuous ; whilst graceful draperies 
and festoons of jessamines, japonicas, and 
every flowering shrub of that sunny clime, 
so surpassingly rich in floral treasures, 
beautify and etherealize the whole, and 
load the atmosphere with the most deli- 
cate perfume. 
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The nearest relations surround the 


‘bier; crowds of men, women and chil- 


dren, decked in holiday attire, throng 

every avenue; and the interval, till the 

propitious hour for the burning to begin, 

is filled up with rude jesting, ribald 

songs, and all sorts of uproarious mirth, 

by those who go thither only from curi- 

osity, or to while off the tedium of a 

leisure or lonely hour. When the officia- 

ting priest announces that the lucky hour 

has arrived, his subordinates begin, in 

measured tones, the repetition of the re- 
quired formula, old women rush into the 
arena with dishevelled hair, uttering 
piercing wails and lamentations, the as- 
sembled musicians play their mournful 
dirges ; and amid the din and confusion 
caused by these discordant sounds, a 
Budhist priest applies the sacred fire to 
innumerable smal! tapers, which are 
handed indiscriminately to all who are 
sufficiently near to reach the pyre, and 
each thus contributes his portion towards 
facilitating the work of complete demo- 
lition. While this is going on, mirth 
and music are at their height—songs and 
chants from the people, prayers and in- 
cantations from the clergy, dolorous wails 
from the hired mourners, and light jests 
from the thoughtless crowd—each striv- 
ing for the ascendancy, and all combined 
producing an effect so ludicrous as ef- 
fectually to dislodge every solemn thought. 
As the flames gleam more fiercely, and 
send forth their forked tongues of lurid 
glare, the music becoming ever more wild 
and fearful! in character, the nearest rela- 
tives toss bundles of clothing across the 
flaming bier, uttering, ever and anon, in 
low, plaintive tones, prayers and incan- 
tations, which the next moment are lost 
in the solemn, wailing dirge, or wild, un- 
earthly song. Meanwhile the priests, in 
their yellow robes, and shielding by their 
priestly fans their own sacred persons 
from the vulgar gaze of the despised 
laity, completely encircle the pyre, and 
one or two hold the end of the tube 
through which the ashes of the burning 
body is to be conveyed into a small urn 





*For particulars of the Queen’s funeral, see Southern Literary Messenger, April, 


1856.—[Avruor. 
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of gold, silver, or brass, according to the 
rank of the deceased. , 

And now the work of demolition is 
complete—the flames have all too faith- 
fully fulfilled their sad mission, and of 
that which was once a perfect human 
body, the dwelling place of an immortal 
soul, made in the image and likeness of 
the Creator, there now remain but a few 
handfuls of smoking ashes ; and to future 
generations, his last resting-place will 
be as untraceable, and far less sublimely 
beautiful than the sailor-boy’s trackless 
grave beneath the deep blue sea, where 
old ocean plays a perpetual dirge, and 
sea-nymphs weave corals, rich and rare, 
in the raven locks that play about the 
noble and manly brow. 

In these two modes of disposing of the 
dead, strikingly dissimilar as they seem 
at first glance, there is always not only 
the same strange fascination in both, but 
in each something that reminds the spec- 
tator of the other, and makes him feel 
that either would be preferable to the 
dark, damp vault, away from the cheerful 
sunlight, or shut in by stone walls, and 
hidden away forever from the eyes of the 
loving and the loved—where he might 
share neither the broad, boundless free- 
dom of the sea-burial, nor his sleeping 
ashes be watered daily by the tears of 
those most dear. In the sea-burial there 
is something grandly sublime that moves 
every emotion of the soul, and makes one 
long thus to be disposed of, when he too 
shall pass away from earth and earthly 
scenes. Gazing on in rapt wonder, the 
unconscious lips but utter the heart’s 
deep feeling as he exclaims, “ fain would 
I rest beneath the foamy wave, old ocean 
should sing my requiem, and broad, 
boundless, and fathomless as the deep 
blue sea, should be my sepulchre— 
rather than the closeness and the cor- 
ruptibility—the mould and the worm of 
the dark, narrow tomb!” Then is there 
not something pleasurable in knowing 
that the bodies of those most dear, when 
thus disposed of, remain for ages, or till 
the resurrection morn, incorruptible, un- 
changed as when last clasped in our arms. 
Sunk, ‘as they may easily be by proper 
precautions, far below the depth of de- 
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vouring monsters ; and preserved by the 
exclusion of light and heat, the saline 
properties of the ocean, and the super- 
incumbent pressure of the water, from 
the slightest possibility of decomposition, 
they must remain perfectly unchanged 
till “the sea shall give up her dead” at 
the resurrection morn. Surely, this were 
to be preferred for the precious forms we 
have loved so well, to their becoming food 
for worms or mouldering into dust. 

Next to a sea-burial, I would select in- 
cineration for the sake of retaining the 
ashes of a loved one always near me, as 
the least painful of the remaining meth- 
ods of disposing of the dead. Yet from 
the practice of reducing the body to 
ashes by burning, we, with our precon- 
ceived ideas and western prejudices, 
turn at first glance, as from a spectacle 
revolting to all the finer sensibilities of 
our nature, without suffering ourselves 
to view it in its true light. 

But after all, it is the accompaniments 
of Eastern funerals which renders them 
so peculiarly revolting to the refined 
sensibilities of a European mind; and 
their attendant circumstances are of pre- 
cisely the same character, whether the 
mode of disposing of the dead be by 
burial or burning. In the act of burn- 
ing, per se, there is nothing more pain- 
ful to the feelings of the survivors, than 
in our ordinary interments, the hollow 
sound of the clod on the lid that closes 
forever from our view the features of the 
loved one, and the sad consciousness of 
mould, the worm and the corruption to 
which we have inevitably consigned him. 
He is as surely, though more slowly, to 
be reduced to his primitive dust, as he 
could be on the burning pyre,—and yet 
we have not, as in the latter, the small 
consolation of keeping the precious dust 
always near, and bearing it with us 
wherever we roam, by sea or by land. 
And cherishing as we do the memories 
of the departed, it is a privilege precious 
indeed to the heart of the bereaved, to 
have even the sleeping dust where it may 
be watered by daily tears, and form a 
tangible link in the chain that binds him 
to the dear one in heaven. Not quite so 
pleasant perhaps as a visit to the quiet 
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resting-place, where, amid rural beauty 
and cherished memories, in the cheerful 
sunlight, and among clustering flowers, 
in scenes hallowed by the prayers of the 
good and the tears of the loving, our 
dear ones sleep peacefully beneath the 
green sod, their graves hallowed by holy 
thoughts, and by wholesome public re- 
straints, kept safe from every possible 
desecration; but, on the other hand, 
infinitely preferable to leaving a lone 
grave, perchance in a foreign land, among 
strangers or barbarians, with fears for its 
desecration diminished only by the hope 
that it will be neglected or forgotten by 
those to whose tender mercies it is be- 
queathed. And sad indeed must be the 
alternative when a bereaved friend can 
hope for forgetfulness of the hallowed 
spot consecrated as the last resting-place 
of a loved one! We can readily imag- 
ine how terrible to the highly-wrought 
sensibilities of the ardent oriental, it 
would seem to leave the precious form of 
a loved one mouldering in a foreign land, 
far from all most dear in life—his grave 
untended by affection, and the flowers 
that bloom over the hallowed spot un- 
watered by a single loving tear. The 
vivid fancy of the imaginative oriental 
has clothed such a scene in his own 
glowing colours, by likening it to some 
beautiful wayside flowers, over which a 
traveller erected a temporary shed to 
protect them from the burning rays of 
the fierce tropical sun, intending to come 
again at evening to water the flowers, 
and remove the shed that they might in- 
hale the refreshing dew. But he forgot 
them, and the little flowers soon drooped 
and died, pining, as the vivid imagina- 
tion of an oriental would believe, rather 
at the unkindness of being neglected or 
forgotten, than for want of the cool, re- 
freshing dew ; and thus they deem that 
the spirits of the dead mourn if the 
bodies they once inhabited are left un- 
tended and unmourned. 

With such views, it is not strange that 
they should have selected a mode of dis- 
posing of the dead, by which the pre- 
cious remains can be ever near those 
they most loved while on earth. We all, 
though doubtless in a less degree than 


these fancy-loving children of a sunny 
clime, cherish something of the same 
desire; and but for the prejudices of ed- 
ucation and the trammels of habit, we 
should prefer retaining even the ashes of 
our loved ones, to consigning all together 
to the darkness of the tomb, to become 
food for the loathsome and devouring 
worm. 

But these refined sensibilities belong 
only to the upper class. In the poor, 
ground down by poverty and oppression, 
even natural affection seems crushed out, 
and neither for the living nor the dead 
is any considerable degree of affection 
manifested. Living, the mother hesitates 
not to sell her child for gold, that she 
may indulge her inordinate lust for 
opium or for gaming——and when her lit- 
tle one breathes its last in her arms, she 
mourns for it less than the fierce lioness 
robbed of her cubs, and then it is care- 
lessly laid away in its grave, and for- 
gotten. 

But we leave these generalities, to no- 
tice now, more in detail, a few of the va- 
rious observances connected with funeral 
obsequies in the East. These differ 
largely in different countries, and are of 
course modified by position, taste, and 
religious feeling, both as respects indi- 
viduals and communities. 

Among the poorer class of Burmese, 
as before observed, the dead are occa- 
sionally buried. In such cases, the body 
is laid out immediately after death, on a 
long, narrow bench, clothed in the ordi- 
nary garments worn in life, but with the 
head and feet uncovered, Flowers are 
usually strewn over the corpse; and 
above it is placed a sort of canopy com- 
posed of a frame-work of bamboo, hung 
with tinsel paper, and various fringed 
and floral adornments according to the 
pecuniary means of the family and 
friends of the deceased. 

The relations sit around weeping, in 
reality or in appearance, as their affec- 
tion for the dead or the want of it may 
incline; but whether lamented or not, 
the deceased must be loudly bemoaned— 
etiquette requires it, and this capricious 
tyrant must in this, as in all other mat- 
ters, be obeyed—from her requisitions 
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there can be no appeal. In this onervus 
duty of weeping, the relatives are assist- 
ed, or rather led, by hired mourners, who, 
with torn garments and dishevelled hair, 
cast themselves on the ground, weeping, 
wailing, and howling, till utterly ex- 
hausted, when they lie writhing and 
panting on the earth long enough for 
their exhausted energies to be restored, 
then they arise and go through the 
same frantic cries and gestures as before. 
This is continued as long as the body 
remains in sight, and so perfectly is the 
role acted, that an uninitiated spectator 
would never dream of suspecting the re- 
ality of the grief, but would have all his 
sympathies enlisted in behalf of the fan- 
cied mourner. 

Whilst these scenes are transpiring 
within the dwelling, or in the immediate 
presence of the deceased, groups of 
friendly neighbours assemble under tem- 
porary sheds of mat or bamboo, around 
the house, to construct the coffin, the fu- 
neral car and its adornments, the offer- 
ings for the officiating priests, and what- 
ever else may be needed on the occasion. 
While thus engaged they amuse them- 
selves in freely canvassing the character 
of the deceased, his conduct in life, his 
chances for happiness in a future state, 
and above all, the reputation he sustain- 
ed for charitable alms-deeds and offerings 
to the priests. This subject exhausted, 
general gossip follows, interspersed with 
rude jests and ribald songs, till their task, 
which sometimes occupies several days, 
is completed, when they are summoned 
to join the group already assembled with- 
in. The body is then carelessly deposit- 
ed in the rude coffin, placed on the car, 
and amid singing, dancing, and revelry 
of every description, is borne away to the 
place of burial. The body and the cof- 
fin are both covered over with flowers, 
and the car profusely decorated with tin- 
sel and coloured paper; whilst uncouth 
figures of demons, ghosts, or genii— 
probably an admixture of all three, for 
we can scarcely believe that anything at 
once so horrid and so grotesque, ever re- 
ally existed in our own world or any 
other—these are placed as sentinels or 
guards at the corners of the car to keep 
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off spirits still more “uncanny” than 
themselves, if such can be supposed to 
exist. The car is borne on the shoulders 
of ten or twelve men hired for the occa- 
sion ; and when the procession starts, it 
is headed always by two or more yellow- 
robed priests, holding their long-handled 
fans between their faces and the new- 
made grave, and these are kept carefully 
up during the whole ceremony, that the 
sacred persons of these lordly priests 
may not be defiled, either by the vulgar 
gaze of the multitude, or by the inhala- 
tion of the air that has become unclean 
in its contact with anything pertaining 
to death. 

Next to the priests follows a com- 
pany of men or boys loaded with the 
fruit, rice, betel-nut, &c., that constitute 
the dues of these haughty sons of the 
church ; then musicians with their noisy 
drums, gongs, tom-toms, &c,, and their 
wild, unearthly songs, which, by a slight 
stretch of the imagination, might seem 
to issue from Tartarus itself, and to as- 
similate rather to the wailings of the 
lost than to anything earthly. 

Next in order follows the car contain- 
ing the dead body, and immediately in 
its rear the relatives of the deceased, in 
torn garments, dishevelled hair, and 
earth-begrimmed faces, escorted by and 
mingled with the Aired mourners still 
wailing forth their dolorous plaints. 

After the mourners comes a party of 
women and girls, bearing flowers, fruit, 
betel-nut, and cups of water, for the 
dead; and the rear is brought up bya 
motley crowd—an incongruous mixture 
of all sorts, ages and conditions, who, 
either from interest or curiosity, affec- 
tion for the deceased or love of excite- 
ment, join in the procession that is es- 
corting the remains of a fellow-being to 
its last narrow home, 

Where the circumstances of the fam- 
ily are such as to enable them to afford 
it, intoxicating drinks are freely distrib- 
uted among the bearers and the musi- 
cians; and in such cases the most re- 
volting scenes generally ensue. The 
bearers becoming exhilarated by the 
fumes of the liquor, jump and dance 
with frantic violence, shaking and tumb- 
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ling about the corpse in the most shock- 
ing manner; while, under the influence 
of the same unnatural excitement, the 
musicians yell, and shriek, and breathe 
forth such appalling strains of diaboli- 
cal passion, as might startle the arch- 
fiend himself. 

When the grave has been reached, the 
car is rudely put down by its side, the 
priests take their station at the head, 
with the presents brought for them laid 
at their feet, the company, including the 
mourners, refresh themselves with food 
and drink, and then a drum announces 
that the interment is about to take place. 
The bearers then lift out the coffin, and 
rudely thrust it into the depository pre- 
pared for it; after which each relative 
throws in a handful of dirt, water is 
poured upon the ground at the head of 
the grave, betel-nut and rice are thrown 
in, and then, amid the din of drums and 
the loud wail of the mourners, the hole 
is filled up. The people then all bow 
and worship the priests, repeating after 
them a sort of incantation and a form of 
prayer for the well-being of the depart- 
ed; after which a lively air is struck up 
by the band,—during the playing of it 
the company either disperse to their 
homes, or enter upon some exhilarating 
game, and thus the funeral ceremonies 
are ended. 

No memorial marks the spot where the 
dead body has been deposited, and in a 
short time not even the nearest relative 
can designate the locality—unless, in- 
deed, the deceased has been either a 
priest or Nabob, and these are not often 
buried atall. But when thus disposed 
of, a small Pagodah is erected over the 
grave, and constitutes thenceforth a tem- 
ple of worship to these deluded idolaters, 
visited not from yearning affection, but 
from superstitious reverence, and to pro- 
pitiate the favour of the departed spirit. 

Young children are buried with even 
less ceremony—the bodies being thrown, 
without a coffin and almost in a state of 
nudity, into a hole often not two feet 
deep. The earth is then thrown in and 

stamped down upon the little body with 
a degree of haste and rudeness that is 
perfectly revolting. As the only redeem- 
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ing feature of this disgusting scene, the 
little grave is literally covered with the 
most fragrant flowers, fresh, fair, and 
beauteous as the bright spirit just passed 
away, of whose brief earthly career the 
frailty of these perishable adornments 
form so apt an emblem—and like them, 
when withered and decayed its resting 
place is neglected, and the beauteous 
casket of an immortal jewel consigned to 
everlasting oblivion. No tender mother 
comes at eventide to weep here for her 
loved one, or hang fresh garlands on its 
tomb; but the fierce hyena soon scents 
its prey, and ere the little body is scarce- 
ly cold, it is often torn from its shallow 
grave to be ravenously devoured by these 
prowling monsters. 

Among the Karens, (a people wholly 
distinct from the Burmese, and in many 
respects vastly their superior,) who oc- 
cupy the upper or mountainous portions 
of the Burman Empire, bordering on 
Thibet and Cochin China, anything per- 
taining to death is regarded with abso- 
lute horror. The clothes, books, and 
other possessions of the deceased are all 
consumed by fire, and any one would be 
considered as unclean forever who should 
knowingly appropriate any part of them. 
Even the work on which a man or wo- 
man happens to be engaged when a death 
is announced to him, must be at once 
abandoned, and however costly or valu- 
able, it is never resumed. Thus a house 
or boat, in which is invested perhaps 
nearly all a poor man’s little fortune ; 
a valuable web of cloth, which has cost 
to some feeble woman months of weary- 
ing labour; a garden or field, which is 
just about to repay the whole season’s 
toil and anxiety ; and even the innocent 
volumes, on which a patient, much-en- 
during copyist has spent alike the mid- 
night vigil and the long, burning days 
of exhausting labour, must be all alike 
consigned to irremediable destruction, if 
the operators should be so unlucky as 
to be engaged on their work when the 
announcement of a death is made. To 
touch again any of these after such a cas- 
ualty, would, in the estimation of the su- 
perstitious Karens, involve a curse more 
fatal than the poisoned tunic of Nessus 
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conveyed to Hercules, since the latter 
brought with it death only to the body, 
while the former is supposed to occasion 
calamity through all future states, and 
to the soul as well as the tenement of 
clay. Infringement of the ordinary prac- 
tices involving a penalty so fearful, of 
course there are few who possess hardi- 
hood sufficient to brave it, and thus the 
tyrant custom has continued, generation 
after generation, to bind his shackles 
more and more firmly around his willing 
captives. 

Nor may we hope for a rescue, save 
from the benign influences of the Gos- 
pel of truth, when the “Star of the 
East” shall gleam forth in that distant 
horizon, and shed his cheering light over 
the thick darkness of that benighted 
sphere. 

Among this people, as soon as a per- 
son has ceased to breathe, every part of 
the body, not even excepting the face, is 
closely enwrapped in some coarse cloth, 
and it is then laid out on a bench in the 
outer room of the dwelling, where all 
that come in may see and weep over it. 


Rice is poured down in a pile at the 
head and feet of the corpse, together 
with tobacco, cigars, betel-nut, and fruits; 
and at one side is placed a basket con- 
taining various cooking utensils, a drink- 


ing cup, knife, and similar articles. The 
spirit of the dead is then invited to eat 
freely as while on earth, and exhorted 
not to be ashamed; whilst his deceased 
friends who have preceded him to the 
land of spirits are urged to return and 
escort their brother across the Stygian 
gulf to a place in their own midst. 
Meanwhile all the relatives surround the 
dead body, and prostrating themselves 
before it, utter the most piercing wails 
and lamentations, imploring the depart- 
ed to return to earth, and bless their 
longing ears with -the sound of his la- 
mented voice. Others sing dolorous dit- 
ties and chant choruses couched in figur- 
ative language like the following : 


“ A tree sprang up on high, 
Its branches soared aloft, 
Its fruit as cotton soft, 

And joy to passers-by. 
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But then a serpent came, 
Kub-lu-lu was his name, 
For hurt he came to spy. 


“His deadly eye he bent 
Upon the boughs so fair, 
Which ripest fruit did bear. 
And ’neath his curse they went 
To darkness and to death, 
Cursed by the monster’s breath, 
To fierce destruction sent.” 


It is a strange measure, but it is that 
in which their dirges are usually sung ; 
and though possessing nought of literary 
merit, itis here inserted as an average 
specimen of poeticul composition from a 
nation who but a few years since, had 
not even an alphabet. As such it may 
not be devoid of interest to the curious 
in such matters; and it possesses the ad- 
ditional merit of being probably one of 
the first Karen songs that has been pub- 
lished in the language of any western 
nation. 

After the singing of these dirges, and 
sometimes while they are still going on, 
a large company of the friends and rela- 
tives of the deceased, engage in a curi- 
ous game called “tiger and fowl,” which 
is intended to symbolize the conflict of 
disembodied spirits with the “ powers of 
the air,” witches, demons, and hobgob- 
lins. 

Next to this, follow sundry marches 
around the corpse, fresh prostrations, and 
more mournful ditties. Then hot water 
is poured out near the head and feet of 
the dead, which is meant to supply the 
drink he .is supposed to require in the 
land of spirits. 

At night-fall small tapers are lighted, 
and placed for a brief interval at each 
end of the bench or stool on which the 
body lies, and at the same time one of 
the relations marches around it, while 
proclaiming to the dead, the points of 
the compass, the tops and roots of the 
trees, &c., but always directly the reverse 
of their true position, as the Karens be- 
lieve that the place of departed spirits is 
directly at antipodes with our earth. 

After the conclusion of these ceremo- 
nies, all remains in statu quo till the time 
appointed for the burning, and the inter- 
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val, whether long or short, is usually 
spent by the relatives and friends, in all 
sorts of feasting and carousals. At the 
burning of the body, a single bone is se- 
lected and carefully preserved, till a con- 
venient time for bringing the relatives 
and friends together again. A great 
feast is then made, and ceremonies very 
similar to those performed over the body, 
are repeated over this bone, then a dirge 
is sung for the purpose of frightening off 
Mukha, an evil spirit of whom they stand 
in special terror, then one of the bangles* 
of the deceased is hung up, and under it 
is placed a vessel of cooked rice, of which 
the departed is urged to come and par- 
take. If the bangle and the string by 
which it is suspended, remain perfectly 
motionless, they believe it an indication 
that the departed spirit is a prisoner in 
hell, and the funeral party breaks up in 
dismay. But if the string should evince 
a tremulous motion, the bangle turn 
round, or the cord snap suddenly in two, 
they believe that the deceased has an- 
swered the call, and he is forthwith con- 
ducted to the grave prepared for the bone, 
which is then buried with the money, 
clothes, &c., which he is supposed to need 
in the spirit land. 

The spirit is then dismissed with the 
admonition to go to his own place, among 
his kindred and friends in the land of 
Hades, to remember his surviving rela- 
tives, and await their coming. The 
money, he is told, is to ransom himself 
should he chance to be taken prisoner by 
any evil minded demon on his way. The 
whole company then clap their hands, 
saying: “Go in peace—this grave is thy 
small house, but thy grand and spacious 
mansion is on the cool bank of the river 
Mandokwa, where beauteous maidens re- 
cline on beds of fragrant flowers, and all 
is calm, quiet, and peaceful.” 

With this valedictory, the ceremonies 
are concluded, and the company disperse 
to their respective homes, The urn con- 
taining the precious asles of the incine- 
rated body is carefully preserved, but the 


grave in which the bone has been deposi- 
ted is never re-visited. It is thenceforth 
a spot devoid of interest, and would in 
fact, be supposed to entail evil on any 
one who should approach it. 

The funeral obsequies of the Chinese 
are celebrated in a manner quite differ- 
ent. With the fondness for formal eti- 
quette, that forms one of the most stri- 
king characteristics of that strange peo- 
ple, especially those of the higher class, 
they never say of a departed friend, that 
he is dead; but he is alluded to as “ ab- 
sent,” “ transformed,” “‘ roaming among 
the spirits,” or as having “changed 
worlds.” Of an Emperor or Priest, they 
say ‘‘he has become a guest of the upper 
regions ;” and when such a calamity oc- 
curs as the death of « reigning sovereign, 
a proclamation is immediately issued 
throughout the Empire, commanding all 
classes, ages, and conditions, to refrain 
from marrying, feasting, sacrificing to 
the gods, attending at theatres, playing 
on any musical instruments, shaving the 
head, and the wearing of ornaments, for 
the space of a hundred days, and to wear 
badges of mourning (white) for the same 
length of time. 

When a parent or elderly relative dies, 
the event is publicly announced by hang- 
ing long, narrow strips of white cloth on 
each side of the front doors of the dwell- 
ing, besides which a special courier is 
dispatched to all the relatives and family 
connections to acquaint them with the 
event, and as soon as possible they repair 
to the scene of mourning. They are all 
clothed in white, or have at least a piece 
of white cloth tacked on their garments 
in a conspicuous place, usually just be- 
tween the shoulders, and this has the ap- 
pearance simply of a common patch— 
rather a capacious one, it is true, and not 
very neatly put on. 

Among the rich or noble, the body of 
the deceased is very carefully laid out, 
and the garments, often of the most cost- 
ly description, are handsomely decorated 
with sweet-scented white flowers, and the 





* Norg.—Ornaments of gold or silver, worn by all orientals, around the wrists and 


ankles.—AUTHOR. 
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whole covered with a sheet of white silk, 
trimmed with fine lace. They use no 
shroud or burial suit; but the garments 
are made in precisely the same fashion 
as those worn in life; and as fashions 
among the Celestials never change, the 
cut is precisely the same that it has been 
for thousands of years. As soon as the 
dressing is completed, the body is laid in 
the coffin, which generally in wealthy 
families, is kept ready on hand, often for 
years before it is wanted. So generally 
is the propriety of this fore-thought, re- 
coguized by the Chinese, that a handsome 
coffin is considered quite a suitable pres- 
ent for a dutiful son to make to a parent 
on a birth-day or other season of fes- 
tivity ; and it is nothing unusual to see 
in well-furnished houses, one or more 
handsome coffins, placed in conspicuous 
parts of the rooms—not to keep death 
always in view, but simply that one may 
feel sure that suitable provision is made 
for the body after death as well as before. 
After the body is laid in the coffin, a 
plate is placed on the lid, containing the 
name and age, and sometimes the inscrip- 
tion that is designed for the tomb-stone. 
Thus encoffined the body lies in state for 
several days, during which period the 
relatives surround it, and weep and be- 
wail his departure in most piteous tones, 
though far less boisterously than some of 
those already referred to in these pages. 
But this regard to decorum is not main- 
tained when the time arrives for the bu- 
rial. Here the oriental fancy for show 
and parade triumphs over good sense and 
good taste; and the same profusion of 
ornaments, the same deafening din of 
noisy instruments, characterize the scene 
as in the cases before cited. 

The procession is headed by a band, 
whose combined efforts on gong, tom-tom, 
cymbal, and triangle, produce a din more 
insufferable than the horrid screech of a 
pair of infuriated cats, or the hideous 
yells of the prowling jackall. After the 
musicians, (if these nefarious disturbers 
of the public peace are entitled to such a 
designation,) come the bearers of the tlags 
and pennanis, on which are inscribed in 
enormous characters, the virtues, real or 
imaginary, of the deceased, his titles, 


offices, &e. Then follow miniature altars, 
curtained round with tinsel paper, inside 
of which are placed barbecued pigs, (the 
Celestial’s special delight,) poultry of va- 
rious kinds, fantastically dressed to rep- 
resent Budhist Priests, boiled rice, fruits, 
cakes, and sweetmeats, in endless variety 
and abundance, and last, but not least, 
tobacco, betel-nut, and cigars. Next to 
these offerings comes the coffin, with sev- 
eral Priests at the head, and immediately 
in the rear, the wives, children, and other 
relatives of the deceased, all clothed in 
loose garments of sack-cloth, confined at 
the waist by hempen girdies, and their 
glossy raven hair, usually so beautifully 
braided, now hanging loose and dishev- 
eled over their shoulders. Hired mourn- 
ers also mingle with the others, and add 
their piercing wails and horrid ditties to 
the din created by the band. 

When the procession reaches the place 
of interment, the body is placed under a 
temporary shed that has been erected for 
the purpose, near the grave; and the 
fruits, meats, &c., in a similar one ata 
little distance. These are brought here 
merely for consecration, and are after- 
wards conveyed back to the former resi- 
dence of the dead man, to embellish the 
feast that is always held there after the 
interment is concluded. 

Many ceremonies are performed previ- 
ous to depositing the coffin in its last re- 
ceptacle. First jos-sticks are lighted, 
waved to and fro over the coffin, and then 
stuck in the ground, all around that and 
the grave: then suits of clothes made en- 
tirely of paper are burned and thrown 
into the grave that the fumes may ascend 
to heaven and furnish clothing for the de- 
parted in the next state; then rice is 
poured down at each end, and then water. 
After this the body is lowered to its final 
resting place, and sprinkled over with 
lime; jars containing rice, pork, and 
fruits, are placed at the head and feet; 
and gilt papers are lighted and thrown 
on the coffin, to drive off evil spirits, and 
to be converted into money to pay the 
ferryman’s fare over the Chinese Styx, 
to the pleasant groves and flowery plains 
beyond. Various prayers are next said 
by the clergy, while the laity prostrate 
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themselves in adoration; and cash* are 
distributed by the Priests, and eagerly 
scrambled for by the people, who believe 
that it is an omen for good to obtain one 
of these coins. After this the grave is 
filled up, a fresh, and if possible a still 
louder lamentation is wailed forth, and 
then the whole party adjourn to the other 
shed to witness the consecration of the 
delicacies of which they are afterwards 
to partake at the former home cf the 
dead man. 


For this act of consecration, a small 
idol is placed in the centre of the table, 
incense stieks are lighted and deposited 
before it, and then the Priests mumble 
out a succession of stupid prayers which 
neither themselves nor their auditors are 
thinking of, or caring for. The ceremony 
is concluded by one unanimous prostra- 
tion, and then the entire company repair 
to the house of the feast. Here eating, 
drinking, and revelry are kept up for the 
entire night, after which things return 
to their old routine, and all moves on as 
before. 


Once a year the grave is re-visited, and 
fresh offerings of food, incense, gilt pa- 
pers, and paper clothes are burned to the 
manes of the departed. The burial 
places are kept in perfect order, and gen- 
erally occupying pleasant sites on shady 
hill-sides or in picturesque groves, they 
form not an uninteresting feature in a 
Chinese landscape, especially to the for- 
eign tourist. Flowers rare and beautiful, 
of such gorgeous tints as can be devel- 
oped only beneath those sunny skies, 
twine their luxuriant branches around 
every tomb, a beauteous mingling of life 
and death, decay and reproduction—and 
-the very atmosphere lulls you by its soft 
perfume into a dreamy forgetfulness of 
the realities of sober life, from which 
you are loath to awake—longing almost 
to lay yourself down forever amid so 
much beauty, and fragrance, and peace. 

The tombs are shaped exactly in the 
form of Omega, the last letter of the 
Greek alphabet, which may possibly have 
been selected to symbolize the grave as 





the termination of man’s earthly career, 
since that letter, we know, was generally 
used by the Greeks themselves to signify 
the end. May not the Chinese have bor- 
rowed the type from them? And what a 
field is here opened for speculative fancy ; 
a field we dare not enter upon here, lest 
the present article, already too long, 
should grow beyond the patience of our 
readers. We leave, therefore, the subject 
for themselves to pursue at will. It 
forms at least a curious coincidence, if 
nothing more. 


The manner of burning the dead as 
practised by the Siamese, Cingalese, 
Cambojians, and many others of the 
Budhist nations of Southern Asia, has 
been already given in the preceding por- 
tion of this article, and it now remains 
fur us only to notice some of the festivi- 
ties that precede and accompany the act 
of incineration. 

These consist of theatrical representa- 
tions, trials of strength by single combat, 
mock battles, the national games, feats of 
jugglery, songs and dances innumerable, 
and a varied and brilliant display of fire 
works. In the drama, both tragedy and 
comedy are duly represented, but among 
the exclusives of uppertendom the /or- 
mer always takes precedence. In every 
funeral of note, the plays are written es- 
pecially for the occasion—cast with the 
utmost regard to effective representation, 
and the whole réle carried out in such 
manner as to display to advantage the 
person and character of the deceased. 
The hero or heroine is always the person 
whose funeral rites are being celebrated, 
and the plot of the piece is an exaggerated 
epitome of his personal adventures. 
Where the life of the individual has been 
too short or too uneventful to furnish. the 
requisite amount of spicy narrative, the 
inventive brain of the imaginative orien- 
tal readily fills out the picture—though 
sometimes in a manner so malapropds as 
to remind one of the trite remark that if 
most persons could read the inscriptions 

on their own tomb-stones, they would be 
fully persuaded that by some mistake 





* The smallest copper coin used in China, and worth 3 of a cent.—AvTHOR. 
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they had been deposited in the wrong 
graves. 

In the trials of strength or prowess by 
single combat, one of the combatants is 
supposed to personate the deceased, and 
the spirit of the latter to inhabit for the 
time being, the body of the hero of the 
day. “For with true oriental politeness, 
the victor on such occasions, always 
yields the palm to the dead, and declares 
himself wholly indebted for success to 
the skill and prowess of the disembodied 
spirit. Sometimes the combatants are so 
equally matched, that for a long time the 
issue seems uncertain, and victory to 
poise on uncertain wing between the 
two. Whilst this is the case, no one ven- 
tures an opinion as to which personates 
the deceased, but the moment one is un- 
horsed or disarmed, the deafening plau- 
dits of the multitude proclaim the victor 
as the impersonation of the departed, and 
as such he receives the congratulations of 
the spectators. 


The national games, feats of jugglery, 
&c., have been so fully described in a for- 
mer article,* thatit is deemed wholly unne- 
cessary to repeat them in this connection. 
These games are the same, whether the 
concomitants of a wedding or a funeral, 
a religious celebration or a national festi- 
val. One only will be here referred to, 
and that is of a character so unique, and 
so purely oriental, that it needs to be wit- 
nessed for its merits to be duly apprecia- 
ted. Two enormous lanterns of oiled 
silk, elaborately painted, are so con- 
structed as accurately to resemble, one 
an alligator, and the other a dragon or 
sea-serpent. These are brilliantly lighted 
from within, and each is occupied by a 
man, who, wholly concealed from view, 
guides the movements of the animal he 
inhabits, and thrusts a drawn sword from 
time to time, at his adversary, from its 
wide-spread jaws. These monsters first 
glide nviselessly into the arena, and then 
after a rapid survey of the ground, rush 
furiously upon each other, darting fire- 
rockets from their eyes, spouting forth 
flames and smoke from expanded nostrils 


and fiery jaws, and uttering such deep, 
unearthly yells as seem to issue from 
some subterranean vault, and cause the 
very earth to quake beneath their feet. 
As soon as one triumphs, he leaps upon 
his discomfited fue, and with curses loud 
and deep, both rush from the stage into 
impenetrable darkness, and are seen no 
more. But with their exit, you observe 
a dense smoke arising on the stage, and 
spreading itself far and wide over the 
assembled masses, while horrid fumes of 
sulphur choke the breath, and lead to the 
fearful apprehension that Tartarus has 
opened wide its gaping jaws, in which 
anon you may be engulfed. But these 
horrid fears subside in an instant, as soft 
atrains of ravishing music break on the 
enraptured ear, and a female figure, 
graceful and beautiful as an Houri from 
the Mohammedan’s voluptuous paradise, 
glides on the stage, and casts herself, 
with her lute, on a bed of fragrant fluw- 
ers, that seem to have sprung up by 
magic at her feet—for certainly five min- 
utes before they were no where to be 
seen. Partly in song, and partly in grace- 
ful pantomime, she proclaims herself the 
vanquisher of both serpent and alligator, 
and the liberator of the spirit of the de- 
parted from the fangs of both. Then 
with a joyous, soul-breathing sweetness, 
purporting to be the song of triumph 
from the disenthralled captive, the lovely 
enchantress disappears, and you are left 
in dreamy uncertainty as to whether the 
whole is not an illusion of your own 
fancy, or whether your senses have been 
ravished by sights and sounds from Ely- 
sium itself. 

The songs and dances at funerals, as 
well as on all other occasions, are of a 
highly voluptuous character, tending 
rather to excite the passions than to pro- 
duce the solemnity appropriate to a fune- 
ral. Indeed the whole ceremonies, from 
beginning to end, would seem to us to do 
violence to all the better feelings of hu- 
manity, and to be the very reverse of our 
ideas of propriety. But ‘‘de gustibus non 
disputandum,”—and our antipodes, have, 





* So. Lit. Messenger for May, 1857. 
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we may suppose, the same legitimate 
right to sing and dance as an exhibition 
of grief, as we have to weep. Assuredly 
our funerals would seem to them as want- 
ing in respect to the dead, as theirs ap- 
pear to us assuredly noisy and pompous. 
Our tomb-stones, on the contrary, are 
often the severest libels on modesty, com- 
mon sense and propriety, whilst the in- 
scriptions on the urns in which they de- 
posit the ashes of the dead, are charac- 
terized by the most touching simplicity 
and yearning tenderness. ‘“‘My moth- 
er,’’—“‘ the flower that lay in my bosom,” 
—‘‘ the true heart where once nestled the 
now desolate wife,”—‘ a withered bud,” 
—‘‘my only loved,”—‘“ earth’s fairest 
flower,” —“ the sun of my life,’—* the 
joy of the harem,”—“ the light that illu- 
mined my darkness,”—“ pure as the dew 
drow,”’—or “sleep sweetly,”’—with. the 
name and age of the deceased, are often 
the only inscriptions on these massive 
urns of purest goid. Do they not speak 
volumes of the yearning fondness that 
follows the loved one even beyond the 
tomb, and would sacredly shelter the fond 
memories of the past in the heart’s dear- 
est sanctuary, within whose jealousy- 
guarded portals the stranger may not 
intrude ? 

Strangely touching is the sight of death 
beneath those sunny skies, where all 
around is so redolent with life, and joy, 
and beauty; and despite all our western 
prejudices against many of their ceremo- 
nies, yet it seems sweet to lay one down 
to die, amid the perennial flowers and 
fadeless verdure of those glorious climes. 
As one would choose to die amid the 
flowers of summer rather than the frosts 
of winter—in the noon-tide vigour of life’s 
proud maturity rather than in the con- 
scious feebleness of age—so it would 
seem sweeter to lay one down for his last, 
long sleep, beneath cloudless skies, where 
the joyous carol of the bird never ceases, 
nor autumn covers over earth with her 
sere and yellow leaf, than amid the frosts 
and snows, and pelting storms of our 
colder clime. Yes! “sleep sweetly,” 


gentle spirits of those sunny lands—rest 
calmly in your shady groves, enshrined 
in the fond memories of loving hearts, 
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and let the hopeful resuryam be written 
on each costly urn, or sheltered tomb, 
where repose your ashes till the Resur- 
rection Morn. 

In speaking of burning the dead, we 
alluded casually to the prevalent custom 
of relatives tossing bundles of clothing 
over the fire that is consuming the body 
of the deceased. This is not an unmean- 
ing ceremony; but a sort of necromancy 
by which they would peer into the un- 
seen future, and catch a glimpse of the 
fate of the loved and mourned. 

All Budhists believe in transmigration, 
or the passing of the soul from one state 
of existence to another; and their sacred 
books tell them that siz times at least, the 
souls of even the best and purest, must 
cross the fiery gulf that separates this 
state of being from the nigban for which 
they pine—the Elysian fields, where 
shady groves, fadeless flowers, and dream- 
less slumbers await the faithful. Should 
an individual be guilty of any breach of 
Budhistie law, the number of his terms 
of probation is increased in proportion 
to the magnitude of the offence, often 
reaching to hundreds, and even thousands 
of states of being, till by oft-repeated 
trial and suffering, the soul is purged 
from sin, and rendered meet for the 
abodes of the blessed. 

But six times at least, the soul must 
have inhabited an earthly body, before it 
can be admitted to that state of perfect 
rest; and if in tossing the bundles of 
clothing across the funeral pyre, they fall 
not a single time, the survivors believe 
that it is an indication that the deceased 
has passed his last ordeal, and is then 
safely housed from every future storm. 
But if the bundles fall, they read in it 
an omen of farther states of trial or pro- 
bation, and just as many as is indicated 
by the number of failures in tossing the 
bundles. It is, to them, ‘‘no child’s 
play,” as many travellers have termed it, 
but matter of the gravest moment—of 
most heart-thrilling interest—and its re- 
sults are watched with the most intense 
anxiety. 

In this ceremony, may probably be 
found the reason why a Budhist never 
engages in any game that requires a ball 
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er other object to be caught in the hands. 
To him such pastimes would be sacrile- 
gious—a profane trifling with a thing 
sacred. 

Such are the views and practices of 
these strange people—unmeaning indeed 
to us, but to them rife with interest ; and 


probably not more unaccountable to a 
European than many of our customs to 
an Asiatic. Would that their ignorance 
and infatuation led them into no more 
venial errors—errors whose results ex- 
tend beyond the tomb, and involve the 
eternal well-being of the immortal soul. 


GreEensporo’, Atasbama, March 15th, 1859. 





THE SONG OF LORONNAYE. 


To sing a song of Loronnaye 


Is all that now remains for me— 


To cheer me on my fainting way, 
Direct me o’er this dreary sea: 
To sing that song, once more my heart 
Must throb against its better part, 
And close its eyes to hope and day, 
Thinking of him who passed away, 
The pearl of splendour, Loronnaye! 


How I did love him! Crawling hours 
Bear witness how I pined and moaned, 
When summer laughed in leaves and flowers, 
When winter wrapped the shivering ground 


In his white shroud. 


’*T was in the spring 


He left me hopeless—glittering 
In silver armour, like the day 
The fount of joy, from far away, 
That came to strike on Loronnaye. 


The amber clouds deep in the west, 
Died dolphin-like in roseate gleams, 


The dove was moaning in her nest, 


The shadows creeping o’er the streams 


And mountain sides, what time he went, 


Leaving my soul with anguish rent— 

And all the face of nature lay 

Wrapped in a vapor cold and gray, 
Then when I lost my Loronnaye. 


Se RE 
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The Song of Loronnaye. 


He stood against the hanging blue 


Like a bright star in azure skies— 
His smile so noble, fond and true, 

The joy of combat in his eyes! 
And as that smile shone down on me, 
On heart and soul with agony 
Surcharged—blind in the dazzling ray, 
I moaned—Oh! do not go away, 

My life, my spirit, Loronnaye! 


He struck his sword-hilt with his glove, 
His iron heel rang clear and free; 
“What hold me here, my gentle dove, 
When Arthur bends beside the sea 
Like a great forest pine, and stands 
With quivering knees and fainting hands, 
Ready to yield and pass away 
For want of me in that mellay !” 
So spoke, so went my Loronnaye. 


The trumpet sounded—clashing hooves 

Were on the court-yard : Oiiviere, 
His other heart—two mighty loves 

Joined in one breast—called to him clear— 
“Thou Loronnaye! the battle now 
Is roaring past the mountain’s brow 
In Lyonnesse, and there to-day 
Does kingly Arthur fiercely pray 

For aid from mighty Loronnaye.” 


°T was said—and turning in his pride— 
A kiss left on my cheek of flame— 
He went, and from the mountain side 
My hero never came again! 
Struck down by something mightier far 
Than foeman in the ranks of war, 
His gaze fixed on the god of day, 
He gave his noble life away, 
My other life, my Loronnaye. 


But still he lives for me in dreams, 
He visits me in happy sleep, 

,His clear, soft eye upon me beams, 
He smiles: I often wake to weep. 
The earth seems like a dungeon dark, 
My life a dreary storm-tossed bark— 
Black is the light of the bright day, 
With shuddering pain I turn away, 


Seeking for Loronnaye! 
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THOUGHT. 


Whatis Thought? Reasoning, sentient 
being—made in the image of God—en- 
dowed with immortal powers—what is 
this little stream winding through thy 
life? breathing out in sunshine and in 
shade—at midnight and at noon day—in 
the busy marts of trade, or the deep soli- 
tude of the closet—bearing Peace upon 
its waters, or lashing its waves to fury in 
thy breast? Thou answerest ‘“‘ Thought.” 
Yet what is thought? A gleam of the 
lightning’s quivering wing? A spark 
from the Promethean fires of Heaven? 
A ray from the Throne of the Infinite 
Glory? A breath from the Triune Deity 
on High? Who may analyze its being, 
or seek to grasp its form? Invisibly it 
cometh, invisibly it passeth on its way, 
but its footprints are written on the soul, 
and its echo is in the life of man. In 
the Land of Shadows it has its being, 
and noiseless and shapeless is its busy 
moving—but it cometh to all, sparkling 
with dew from the River of Life, or 
burning with fire from the Regions of 
Death. Borne upon the wing of Hope it 
cometh to the youth on the threshold of 
life—spanning with rainbow hues the 
stream of his destiny, across whose 
waters Honour and Fame have spun their 
cobweb glories, and he speedeth on to 
the years of his manhood, knowing 
Thought only as a form of beauty. To 
the man it comes, and it calleth up the 
past, and maketh the pleasures of his 
childhood seem trivial and worthless, and 
the dreams of his youth grow cold in its 
torchlight. Then it leadeth him beside 
the graves of his buried joys, whilst its 
touch awakening the dead maketh them 
to walk with him once more upon the 
earth. Or perchance it points towards 
the setting of Life’s Sun, and biddeth 
him work on whilst the day lasts, that he 
may go at its close with a crown of glory 
to his rest. 

Soft, sweet, and pure as the whispers 
of a first affection it stealeth to the 
maiden’s heart, wreathes her young life 
with flowers, strews her pathway with 
brightness, and encircles with its halo of 
peace her bridal vow. Blessed if it go 


with her éhus through life—thrice blessed 
if her Hope never be less joyous, her 
Faith never change save to full fruition. 

To the rich it comes, and its voice 
lures them from the contemplation of 
self, and bids them go forth from their 
luxurious homes, spreading comfort and 
light upon the earth—and its strain in 
their hearts hath a note from the Angel’s 
Song, its smile a ray from the Seraphim’s 
wing as the blessing of the poor ascend- 
eth to heaven. 

To the captive it comes, and its magic 
glass brings the loved ones of home to 
his longing gaze—and the clasp of his 
wife’s familiar hand, the thrill of his 
children’s embrace is felt by him in his 
prison cell. 

To the doomed it comes, and amid the 
writhings of remorse, the torture of 
guilt, the agonizing certainty of a male- 
factor’s doom, its little wand lifteth the 
veil of the Future—its “ still small voice” 
whispers of a Tribunal where repentance 
may avail, and the Blood of Atonement 
may be the sinner’s plea—where He who 
“‘ wave His life a ransom for many” mak- 
eth intercession with a Judge whos? 
“ darling attribute” is Mercy. 

To the Christian it comes, and who 
shall count up its treasures or fathom its 
secret springs, who shall tell its bright- 
ness or stay its arrowy flight? 


A whisper from the God-head caught, 
It comes to his soul with blessings fraught, 


and his life may be weary, and his hearth- 
stone silent, and his lot meted out with 
the children of sorrow—Poverty may 
bring its thousand burdens—Pain and 
Sickness may wear away his strength—- 
Envy, Hatred, and Malice may dog his 
steps with their petty, poisonous wrongs 
—Riches and Pleasure may spread their 
temptations in his path, or Death may 
bear away his loved until he hath nought 
left to cling to on the wide, wide Earth— 
and the first crushing anguish of his woe 
may even wring from his heart the cry, 
“my burden is greater than I can bear,” 
yet Thought shall rise like a star from 
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the deep waters—forms from the unseen 
world shal! fill his soul with companion- 


whose far off shore “eye hath not seen 
nor ear heard what God has prepared for 


ship—light from the Great White Throne them that love Him’’—when they have 
shall illumine the darkness—Faith shall been faithful unto the end, and have 
spring triumphant o’er the grave—its passed through the Night of Death, to 
voice shall tell of the Resurrection morn the Easter Morning of Everlasting Life. 
—its Hope shall point to the Son of Man Oh, Thought! busy Thought, revel on 
with His Holy Angels around Ilim—and in thy power, and measure thyself only 
he shall forget his anguish inthe Thought by thy Infinite Source. The never-dying 
that there is a home where there is no soul is thy resting place—the immortal 
parting—there is a land where “sorrow mind thy throne—and there shalt thou 


and sighing flee away,” andinthe “green forever reign coeval with thy God. 


pastures, and beside the still water,” of VIOLET. 





MEMENTOS FROM A LADY’S MEMORANDUM BOOK. 
GENERALS OF YORE. 


Phocion, an able General and an Orator, a man of talents without ambition—intelli- 


gent in speaking, firm in principle, upright in conduct, and unmoved by disapprobation 
and applause. 


Chares enjoyed a great reputation, but was an unskilful General and a knave. By his 
example he taught the Athenian youth openly to profess corruption. 


Timoleon, a Corinthian General, having sacrificed his brother, for what he deemed 
the welfare of his country, voluntarily exiled himself for twenty years, when he was 
recalled and sent to the aid of the Syracusans, whom he delivered from the yoke of 
Diogenes the Younger, and at the same time from the Leontines and Carthagenians. 
The Syracusans afterwards revered him and expressed their gratifude for his services, 
by decreeing him an elegant residence in their capital, and a summer retreat in its 
neighbourhood, and by consulting him in all affairs of importance. While living, the 
Sicilians celebrated his birth-day by festivals, and resolved that in time of war they 
would never fail to request a commander from Corinth in complimentto him. They be- 
wailed his death, and instituted games in honour of him. Timeoleon merited these pro- 


. . . . . 
ceedings, for he was virtuous, brave and wise, and gained the hearts of all that knew 
him. 


Thucydides lived about the time of Theodotus,and was about eighteen years younger 
than he. He was a native of Athens, and an able General in her service; but the 
Lacedemonian Commander, Brasides, having surprised Amphipolis, although Thucydides 
was not to blame, his countrymen, with their usual ingratitude and injustice, banished’ 
him. In his exile he wrote his History of the First War,and Twenty Years of the 
Peloponnesian War. He is a strict adherent to the truth, and is more careful to instruct 
than to please. This history has been continued by Xenophon in an excellent manner. 
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REVOLUTIONARY LETTERS. 


Joun R. Tompson, Eso. 


Ricumonp, Aprit, 1859. 


Dear Sir—I send you some Revolutionary letters, written by Richard Kidder Meade, 
General Lincoln, and others, to General Everard Meade, of “the Hermitage,” in Amelia 
County. They were placed in my hands for publication by the gentleman from whose 
collection they are taken; and I think that you will find them both curious and valuable, 
in their bearing, upon the events which they refer to. 


1 offer them to the Messenger, and am 


Heap Quarters, WILMINGTON, 
Sept. lst, 1777. 
Dear Bro. 


I wrote you once since you left Camp, 
and now a second time—not a line from 
you: I do not wish you to be troubled 
with too constant a correspondence, a 
letter now and then will content me, but 
one on your arrival would have afforded 
me singular satisfaction, from your state 
of Body, after a long journey ; the situ- 
ation you met with your family in, too, 
would gratify my anxiety, as I seldom 
hear of them. I cannot but expect to re- 
ceive a letter from you before this ar- 
rives. 

A few days past I heard from Butler. 
Your old Friend, the Gen’l, and himself 
were |manuscript defaced] he will, with 
other Gen’! officers, conduct our affairs in 
that Quarter [manuscript defaced] de- 
struction of Burgoyne’s army; of late 
matters [manuscript defaced] successfull 
blows that have been struck, have been 
reversed, by every happy appearance. 
The militia have turn’d out with spirit— 
the Indians rather on our side, or gone 
home (the few left) after the slaughter 
made among them. Their loss in differ- 
ent actions, in killed, wounded, and 
taken, cannot be much less than 2,000; 
a pretty good reduction of that army. 

Gen’l Howe landed a few miles below 
the Head of Elk the 25th inst., after 
coasting along the Bay and making 
feints, in hopes to deceive and mislead 
us; but these schemes are baffled—they 
find us in front ready to oppose them 
should they attempt Philadelphia. The 
Divisions here and in the neighbourhood, 


Yours, very truly, 
J. E. C. 


are Green’s, Stephen’s, Lincoln’s, Ster- 
ling’s, Sullivan’s, Nash’s Brigade, and 
militia by thousands. Since the land- 
ing of the Enemy we have in possession, 
Prisoners and Deserters, about 60. One 
man only has deserted from us, and one 
Light-Horse they have taken, without 
the rider, he escap’d. H. Lee is at his 
old business, detach’d to make observa- 
tions, and pick up prisoners, in which he 
has succeeded well, but had nearly been 
paid for it, as they made a push at him 
the day befure yesterday with a superior 
force, horse and foot—and as I hear, his 
horse fell, and he narrowly escaped with 
the loss of his cap. He is a fine fellow 
for this business. . . . . The enemy 
plunder as usual, but I have the pleasure 
to say the Inhabitants above them have, 
with spirit, driven off their stocks, re 
mov’d their Familys, and boldly taken 
up their Muskets. This, I fancy, must 
discourage Mr. Howe, tho’ he has friends, 
you know, below him: however, he has 
Enemies enough, I hope, beyond a doubt, 
to repulse him whenever he begins his 
March; he now lies at and about the 
Town of Elk. 

As the Post does not go off untill to- 
morrow or next day, I shall not seal this, 
lest I may be able to give you something 
interesting, should I have time to do it,— 
and for the present must remind you of 
my Horses, as the sorrel will not keep 
his flesh, and you know the mare alone 
is not equal to the service my horses must 
now undergo, which is much more than 
usual. Claiborne, too, presses me for the 
sorrel, whom I shall | manuscript defaced] 
me one. I must beg you’ll endeavour to 
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get [manuscript defaced] remember my 
request, the one to be as fine (manuscript 
defaced] as you can get, the other a ser- 
viceable Nag, that I may ride upon a 
pinch. 

Butler wrote Kennon, if I remember 
right, to collect and pay some money to 
Markham and Col. Craig for you. This 
I shall do without waiting for any collec- 
tion, and I should have been glad you’d 
desir’d me to have done so when we 
parted. An express says they 
are at it below—shall give you something 
ina P. S., and conclude here, wishing 
you all health and Happiness. 

Iam, My D’r Eve’d, 
Your most Affect’te Bro’r 
and Sincere Friend, 
R. K. Meane. 


3rd Sept. Wepnespay Morn’a. 

P. S. Since writing the above we have 
Letters from Gen’! Gates enclosing copy 
of a letter from Gen’l Arnold, Dated at 
Fort Schuyler, informing that on his ap- 
proach to reinforce Col. Ganswert, the 
Enemy retreated with the utmost precipi- 
tation, leaving Tents, Ammunition, Pro- 
visions, and immense quantity of Bag- 
gage behind. Col. Ganswert sent a light 
Party after, who took 4 Ilowitzer, several 
Prisoners, and many Deserters came into 
them. Gen’l Arnold, on their retreat, 
too, sent off a party of Anida Indians, 
who are true to us, and 500 Men beside. 

Deserters and Prisoners still continue 
to come in. You may have heard of 
Gen’! Sullivan’s expedition to Staten 
Island, and I can only tell you that it 
was no great affair to us, as the Enemy 
have a majority of Prisoners, Major 
Tarlton Woodson of the number. We 
got a good deal of Baggage and some 


Arms. Col. Barton is a Prisoner of 
ours. 
My horses. 


Vautey Forcer, June 14th, ’78. 
Dear Bro. 
A few days past I was favoured with a 
Letter from Major Rice, enclosing the 
one I now send you; I wish you may re- 
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ceive it safe and speedily, knowing the 
pleasure it will afford you to hear from 
your Friend, and so good a man as Gen’l 
Lincoln. I am informed that he will 
again have the perfect use of the Limb, 
and perhaps by Sept. next. I heartily 
wish the event may prove itso. Gen’l 
Arnold has been in Camp for some 
Weeks, but I am sorry to think his pros- 
pect of even saving his leg is not certain ; 
he, however, discovers amazing fortitude, 
and keeps his spirits to a great pitch. 
Hlis coming from home was an imprudent 
step, and I wish it may not have added to 
his danger. They are two valuable offi- 
cers, whose services are much wanted in 
this Army. 

I have not yet seen my horse, nor even 
heard that he is on his way ; nor has Lee 
any knowledge of F. Thornton: where is 
he? and when will he be on? 

I have wrote but few letters of late to 
my Friends—you are one among others 
omitted—and may, perhaps, not have 
heard from good authority that Philadel- 
phia is to be evacuated ; it most certainly 
will be the case, and would have taken 
place before this, had it not been for the 
arrival of the commissioners about Ten 
Days ago. These Gent are, Lord Carlisle, 
a macaroni; Mr. Wm. Eden, a Man of 
Genius, and Bro. to the late Gov. of Ma- 
ryland, and Gov. Johnston, a very artful, 
sensible Scotchman—to these, by an Act 
of Parliament, are added the Comman- 
ders-in-chief of the Army and Navy; a 
Doct. Ferguson is their Secretary—a 
Gent’n famed for his extensive abilities 
and knowledge of the world—he is, too, 
a North Britain. The present Prospect 
of affairs affords but little reason to ex- 
pect a Bloody campaign; every piece of 
intelligence from Britain informs us that 
the confusion there increases—the mi- 
nority are hold beyond conception, and 
all are sick of the War: so much for a 
weak King and rascally Ministry. I 
shall not be surprized to hear that Howe 
is put to death by the populace on his 
arrival: he merits this punishment, at 
least from us, as an inhuman Brute. At 
length our Commissary of Prisoners has 
agreed with theirs for an exchange; 
happy this for our poor wretches, so 
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many of whom have perished by a rigo- 
rous confinement. During this winter at 
least 50 of our officers have escaped from 
New York, Philadelphia and other places ; 
so much for Mr, Howe’s Idea of Policy. 
About 100 Privates not long past con- 
trived means to get out of the new Jail 
in Phil’a. Many of these have arrived 
here, and others secreted in the City un- 
till opportunities of a full escape may 
offer. The 9th V. R., who were taken 
at Germantown, behaved as Americans 
ought to do. Out of 150, 63 perished 
rather than enlist; 6 enlisted, every man 
of whom have since come out. I shall 
never forget the Virtue and firmness of 
these men. Heaven will reward them, 
and I wish their Country would; but 
Bed time approaches, and here I must 
end, with my Love to Molly and the 
children, assuring you that I am, with 
my usual attachment, 
Your Friend and Bro’r, 
R. K. Megane. 


Heap Quarters, Brunswick, )} 


July 6th, 1778. 
Dear Bro. 

Yesterday Doct. Rose delivered me a 
letter from you, and told me he hada 
horse, which you sent; I expect to see 
him every hour, and make no doubt he 
will answer my purpose, Whenever I 
meet with Frank Thornton, I shall speak 
to him, and conduct myself towards him 
as a Bro’r; his disposition and connec- 
tion with you entitles him to it; and you 
may depend I shall act the part of a 
friend, tho’ am apprehensive I shall sel- 
dom meet with him. 

Your Brotherly and truly friendly 
offer made me, of a part of your posses- 
sions, I shall only answer by saying, that 
of no man I would sooner accept a service 
than from my Bro’r E. M. I cannot 
state to you my future plans until we 
meet. I have, ’tis true, built upon my 
little claim in Virginia, and should I be 
disappointed in the receipt of it, I must 
acknowledge, tho’ it shall never make 
me unhappy, that it will disconcert my 
schemes in life; and this, should it hap- 
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pen, must be acknowledged by every one 
to be a hardship, when, for 3 y’rs I’ve 
been sacrificing my health, my fortune, 
and I may well say risking my life} 
but thank Lleaven, the latter has been 
preserved in every action; and of the 
last I shall give you a very short account, 
knowing that at your distance you get 
but very imperfect ones. 

On the 28th June a select corps from 
our army was advanced from the main 
body, chiefly with a view to bring ona 
general action; they engaged, but soon 
gave way: (I shall not mention the off- 
cer’s name who commanded; time will 
do that, and ace’nt too for his conduct ;) 
however on the advance of our main 
Body things took a different turn, and 
we became masters of the field of Battle, 
and buried about 250 of their dead, be- 
sides what they covered with earth them- 
selves. Our number of dead did not ex- 
ceed 50. They left near 50 Officers and 
Privates wounded, who are now our 
Prisoners. Many of their dead have 
been buried by the Country people; and 
other Bodies since found. Desertion from 
their army is almost incredible, at least 
1,000 since the evacuation of Philadel- 


-phia; and by a moderate computation, 


their wkole loss more than 2,000 men. 
A Col. Banner, of Pennsylvania, and 
Major Dickenson, of Virginia, are the 
only Field Officers we had killed, and 
very few wounded. They left Col. Monc- 
ton and 4 others dead on the field, and 
to conclude were exceedingly sick of the 
action. A more particular ace’nt you 
nor any other fr’d will get until I see 
Virginia, Excuse me to my Nephew for 
not answering his little letter; shake 
hands with him for me, and kiss your 
Wife and Molly. 
Believe me, &c., Eve’rd, 
Y’r Fr’d and Bro’r, 
R. K. Meape. 


P. S. This day I’ve seen the Miss Van 
Hornes, who asked after you. I promise 
myself the pleasure of being with you at 
least by Xmas. 
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Heap Q’rs, Waite P.atrys, 
August 14th, 177s. 


Dear Bro. , 

I have the pleasure to inclose you a 
letter from your friend, Gen’l Lincoln. 
He arrived here about 5 days ago, in bet- 
ter health than ever I saw him, and his 
Leg in a condition beyond my most san- 
guine expectations, This, I know, will 
contribute to your happiness. 

I find from him, and probably he has 
mentioned it to you, that tho’ he is anxi- 
ous to see you, yet he would not have 
you be at the expense and trouble of so 
long a journey, that could not add to his 
belief of your having the most sincere 
Friendship and respect for him. I would 
have you to follow your own inclination 
upon this occasion, but cannot forbear to 
remark, that every man with a Wife and 
family is bound to rob them of as little 
of his time as possible; these, I know, 
are your sentiments, and that you have 
conducted yourself consistent with them, 
and I now only mean that you should 
weigh the two objects, and determine 
whether or not your absence will be pro- 
per. I love your wife, and believe you 
happy in her. 

I wrote to you as well as David some 
days after the last action; whether or not 
I mentioned having rec’d the sorrel I 
don’t recollect; however, he is in my 
possession and thriving, but was delivered 
Lame and very poor; how long he may 
be mine, is uncertain, for I’ve had his 
character, and indeed some proof of it— 
(he has not strength to exhibit as he 
would)—for yesterday he dismounted 
Wormsley, and discover’d the most vi- 
cious temper ; I have rode him, but he 
behaved well; should he give me a full, I 
will not put it in his power to do ita 
second time, for I’ve no notion of broken 
bones in that way: so much for the 
sorrel. 

I know not how you are off for news, 
but shall give you the only interesting 
circumstance with us. On the approach 
of the French Fleet at Rhode Island, the 
Enemy quitted and burnt the King’s 
Fisher and Two Gullies ; since that they 
have done the same with one 36 and two 
32 Gun Frigates. The grand object yet 
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remains depending—the reduction of the 
Island, All enterprises are precarious, 
yet I can assure you the prospect in this 
is favourable, and the event may prove a 
capital stroke ; every moment we expect 
will bring us the news, which, if good, I 
should not doubt will drive the remainder 
of the British army (if they can get 
there) home. 

If anything interesting comes to hand 
before this letter goes off you shall have 
it; for the present I only offer my sin- 
cerest love fur every Friend, 

Iam, D’r Everard, 
Y’r fixed Fr’d and Bro’r, 
R. K. Meave. 


Waite Puarns August 11 1778 
My pear Masor 

I arrived in camp last Thursday in 
health, am able to walk considerably— 
my wound is almost healed. I hope to 
havea visit from you as soon as your 
health will admit of it, altho’ such an 
event will afford me the highest happi- 
ness, yet suffer me as a friend to beg that 
you do not take a journey at the risque 
of your own health. 

No news, worth communicating, in 
camp saving that it is probable our troops 
are landed in Rhode Island, that ye 
enemy have left ye town of Newport and 
have taken a height in its rear; they 
have burnt a number of their armed 
vessels and are sinking obstructions in 
ye channel. They must soon, I think 
fall into our hands. 

I am my dear Majr. with every wish 
for your happiness and for ye happiness 
of your family 

Your affectionate, hum: servant 
B. Linco. 


Stono 13 Mile Ilouse June 6 1779. 
Dear Major 
I have not had the pleasure of receiv- 
ing one line from you since you reached 
Congress. I suppose they must have 
been lost on the road, but had the plea- 
sure of hearing from my friend Mr. Lovel 
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that Congress had agreed that I should 
return. I thank you for the friendly 
part you took in bringing about an event 
so interesting and desirable tome. Mat- 
ters are in this quarter in the same dis- 
agreeable state as when you left us. We 
attempted the beginning of May to exe- 
eute an original plan of crossing the Sa- 
vannah near Augusta and marching 
down the country with most of our force 
in expectation that the 1000 men we left 
under General Moultrie with the force 
he could collect and the strong passes of 
which he could possess himself, that if 
the enemy should attempt Charlestown 
he would be able to stop their progress 
untill we should come up, but we were 
very much disappointed in our expecta- 
tion, the militia left him in ye hour of 
danger and he was obliged to retreat to 
Charlestown and throw himself within 
the lines. The enemy appeared before 
the town, summoned it on ye 13th, left it 
on the 14th, and are now on John Island 
and on the main at Stono ferry about six 
miles from us. I hope Major Rice will 
see you and give you the particulars—ac- 
cept my warmest wishes for your happi- 
ness and the happiness of your family 

And believe me to be with the warmest 

Affection, esteem and regard 
Your sincere friend and 
most obt. Servant 
B. Lincoun. 


Cuartestown, Nov. 1, 1779. 

My pear Masor 

From various Causes I have been de- 
tained here untill this time. My friends 
I suspect will think I have neglected 
their kindness in procuring leave for me 
to return. I assure you, Sir, that no per- 
son feels himself more obliged to his 
friends than I do to mine, and none 
wishes to return to his family more than 
I do, but notwithstanding I have been de- 
tained here, such hath been the situation 
of affairs since you left us that there 
hath been no moment when I could leave 
the department with honour to myself or 
when I could reconcile it to my own 
mind. 
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Count D’Estaing arrived off Savannah 
the beginning of Sept. sent on shore to 
ye Governor to announce his arrival and 
inform us of his disposition to co-operate 
with us against our common enemy; the 
16th we formed a junction before Savan- 
nah—23rd Ground was broke, the bat- 
teries were opened on the 5 Oct. (33 can- 
non and 9 mortars) They played on ye 
enemy’s works and the town, with some 
intervals untill the 8th. without the 
wished for success, When the Count in- 
formed us of his arrival, he also informed 
us that he would not remain on shore but 
eight days, that time being far elapsed 
he could not wait to continue his ap- 
proaches, which might have been done 
even to ye enemy’s lines, which reduced 
us to the necessity of raising the siege or 
attempting the town by storm—the latter 
was thought advisable—the attempt was 
made on the morning of the 9th. We 
failed in the attempt and retired with 
some loss—preparation was then made to 
raise the siege, the stores &c were re- 
moved and the siege raised in the even- 
ing of the 18th, the 19th we recrossed at 
Lubly’s ferry without opposition ; after 
giving orders to remove the sick, stores 
and army to Sheldon I left camp and 
came to town 21st. Thus ended a matter 
which failed from ye necessity the Count 
was under to leave the coast, for could he 
have remained I see nothing which could 
have prevented our success. 

I expect large reinforcements from the 
north and that matters will soon wear a 
better face than at present. 

My best regards to your dear family 
and believe me to be, Dear Sir, with 
every mark of respect and the greatest 
affection your assured friend & ob’t 

B. Linco. 

Maj. Meade. 


June 20th, 1780. 
Dr. Sir 
I return herewith the bill of your As- 
sembly, which you lent me, I think they 
would not refuse to pass a short Law, for 
relief of those who are obliged to bring 
their Slaves from the Southward, to this 
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State, as a temporary place of Refuge— 
Either by suffering them to remain here 
(on Condition that they shd. not be sold, 
by the owners) untill they could be 
returned with safety, to their former 
place of Residence, or by suffering them 
to pass thro’ this State to Maryland 
(where I do not find that the Importation 
of them is prohibited) with’t being in- 


titled to freedom, by coming hither and. 


with’t any Penalty on the persons bring- 
ing them. I wish you wd. take the Trou- 
ble of moving this Matter, in the House, 
and of having the sense of the Legisla- 
ture declared, by an ordinance, as soon 
as possible, and be pleased to send to me 
by the most expeditious Conveyance (of 
which you can hear from the Governor) a 
Line under Cover to Governor Reid, at 
Philadelphia informing me of the Result 
of such a Motion when it is determined— 


alsoa Copy of the enclosed bill, and of 


that which may be passed to alter it if 
such a one shd. pass—I do not know that 
I shall be so fortunate as to get away any 
of my Negroes (many I am sure of los- 
ing) but I shd. wish to know, if I shd. 


be so lucky as to have some bro’t off, 
what I might be permitted to do with 


them. I think the Bill shd. have a little 
Retrospect in order to relieve those who 
may already have under Similar Circum- 
stances bro’t in Negroes, within a short 
Time past. Ilowever I wd. not have my 
Name mentioned in the Matter. If the 
application shd. be rejected, I still request 
to be informed of it as soon as possible 
that in Case the Negroes can’t be bro’t 
in I may send and stop them in No. 
Carolina on the Borders of this State. I 
am sorry to give you so much Trouble, 
but hope you will excuse it. Indeed, I 
know you will, otherwise I would not 
offer it. 
I am in haste Dr. Sir 
Yr most Obed. Servt. 
J. Rutiepce. 


June 30th 1781. 


My pear Meapg, 


Your letter handed by the expresses I 
have this moment received. To-morrow 
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I set out for Charlottesville, and conse- 
quently shall have no occasion for the 
lads you were so good as to send me. 
As it is of the greatest moment that the 
Marquis should be informed of the move- 
ments of the enemy on the So Side James 
river, (if they make any) I think you can 
do no greater service than to proceed as 
low down on that side as to be opposite 
their fleet, and to be in continual corres. 
pondence with the Marquis; from your 
knowledge and fidelity he will be informed 
of every thing, as it is, which will en- 
able him to act with certainty. The two 
expresses I send back, they may be em- 
ployed by you very beneficially. Was I 
remain with the army I would even then 
give up the pleasure of seeing you and 
the benefit which I should have reason to 
expect from your advice and assistance, 
that you might undertake the above 
necessary business. 

The Continental line of this army lay 
(lies?) near the bird ordinary (sic), the 
Militia at this place abo. 7 miles above 
the bird. The British are 2 miles below 
the town of Will’sb’g. At present we can 
form no conjecture of their intentions. 

With real esteem 
I am Dear Meade your friend 
and Hlumble Ser’t 
Srevsen, Maj. Gen. 


Hien Hits or Santee 
29th. Sepr. 1782. 
My pear Sir, 

I have just met with a late Charles- 
town Paper which has almost taken from 
me all Hopes of Peace. I find from it 
that the Marquis of Rockingham died 
the Ist of July, & that the resignations 
of Charles Fox, Ld. John Cavendish & 
Mr. Burke immediately followed. These 
men were violent Advocates for Ameri- 
can Independence, & left their Employ- 
ments because of their Disagreement on 
this Head with Lord Shelburne the 
present prime Minister. I find from the 
Debates in Parliament on the 13th of 
July, that this last Nobleman has most 
explicitly avowed his Opposition to this 
measure; and says that whenever it is 
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done, the Sun of England will set never 
to rise again. George the 3d. too in his 
Speech on the Prorogation of Parliament, 
seems to have plucked up new Courage, 
& talks of no Peace but such as is per- 
fectly honourable, and says much of his 
Victories in the East & West Indies. He 
talks of Jeconciliation & Amity with 
America. From all these Circumstances 
my Conclusion is, that there will not be 
a Peace until the Sword or some future 
Change brings it about. But if I may 
be allowed to boast a little, this is no 
Argument against my former sagacity; 
for if the casual Circumstance of the 
Marquis of Rockingham’s Death & the 
consequent Resignations had not taken 
Place, we should have had a Peace. 

The Army I am told is extremely un- 
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healthy, but well cloathed, There is noth- 
ing certain about the Evacuation of 
Charlestown. Their Measures seem to 
tend that Way. 

After a violent fit of sickness which re- 
duced me lower than I ever was before, 
I have with great Difficulty & Fatigue 
reached this comfortable Spot, where I 
shall stay a few Days to endeavour to re- 
gain some of my Flesh and Strength. 
You cannot imagine how I am reduced. 
How is our Friend Major Scott? I hope 
his Shoulder no longer affects him. Give 
my Love to him & believe me with much 
Affection, 

your sincere Friend & Servt. 
Jos: Eaa.eston jr. 
Colo: Meade. 





THE POSTILION.—A SKETCH.* 


The postilion was a philosopher. I 
don’t say that he had read Ennius, Aélian, 
Philo or the Scholiast upon anybody ; 
but he was a philosopher, nevertheless. 
He had garnered up one sage apothegm 
within that red-waistcoated bosom of his: 
that it is fitting and proper to make a 
good beginning and ending—a good en- 
trance and exit in life. Fortune and the 
Frankforter postal authorities had be- 
stowed upon him a portentous whip with 
a short stock and a tremendously long 
lash, whose crackling sinuosities were 
horrible to behold and hear. Never did 
postilion make so good a ase of his whip 
—not a better use, indeed, could any 
human being make of an instrument of 
torture whose accursed employment is 
fading out of prisons and barracks, and 
families and schools—-whose lacerating 
agency is now confined chiefly to dumb 
animals, and on those poor brutes even 


verberated mainly by drivers brutal and 
unskillful, and which, ere long, this writer 
hopes, will fade away from the world al- 
together, For no more good ever cume 
of whips and scourges than of racks and 
thumbscrews. The best use the German 
postilion made of his flagellum was this: 
that he did not beat his horses therewith. 
Poor, ill-groomed, ragged-tailed, scanty- 
maned, hollow-eyed animals, with their 
painfully-defined anatomical development, 
the rope harness chafing their baggy, 
rough hides, and their general look of 
being twin brothers to that lamentable 
quadruped, standing on a bleak heath, 
and taking a Pisgah view of a knacker’s- 
yard at Cow Cross, that you remember 
in Bewick’s splendid but unfinished 
wood-cut, “ Waiting for Death.” Small 
good—only needless aggravation of their 
sorrows—would it have been to lash those 
woe-begone ones. So the postilion con- 





*From “Make Your Game,” a new work by the Author of “A Journey Due North.” 
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fined himself to flourishing the whip 
gayly and incessantly, as the scarlet post- 
wayen rattled over Frankfort’s stony 
streets, brandishing the stock above his 
head, making the lash gyrate in concen- 
tric circles, and in ‘somewhat unpleasant 
proximity to the faces of the outside pas- 
sengers, and producing a most astound- 
ing series of cracking reverberations., 
The stout gentleman compared them to 
fire-works, and affected to be able to dis- 
tinguish between catherine-wheels and 
Roman candles; the man with the iron 
chest shamelessly avowed himself to be 
in an agony of terror; and the slim gen- 
tleman (who was in the box seat—the 
others were behind) prudently pulled his 
hat over his brow, and shielded his face 
with his Bradshaw’s Foreign Guide. 

“Tle’ll cut my eye out to a certainty,” 
he remarked, somewhrt nervously. “I 
wish, before I’d left, that I’d taken out a 
policy in the Accidental Death Insurance 
Company. They gave a pig-jobber the 
other day ten pounds as a compensation 
for falling out of a gig, and a civil engi- 
neer fifty for breaking his shins over a 
coalscuttle.” 

“‘How would the law affect us if we 
were to throw the postilion off the box?” 
the stout gentleman inquired. ‘“ There 
are precedents for, such a proceeding. 
Don’t you recollect the case reported in 
——; well it doesn’t matter; I haven’t 
my law library with me. A sailor had 
taken an outside back place in a mail- 
coach, and sat beside the guard, who 
fancied himself a dab at the French horn, 
and played a selection of popular airs 
without cessation all the way from the 
Bull and Mouth to Highgate Archway. 
The sailor had no ear, hated music, and 
repeatedly entrented the scarlet-coated 
functionary to desist. Guard laughed, 
and played ‘All round my hat’ louder 
than ever. Suddenly there was a dead 
silence. Coachman surprised at the de- 
jection of his musical coadjutor, turned 
round in his box, and, to his horror and 
amazement, saw his friend’s seat in the 
rumble vacant. ‘Where’s the guard?’ 
he cried to the sailor, ‘Do you mean 
that confounded trumpeter?’ he made re- 
ply, cutting a fresh quid; ‘I chucked him 


overboard?” What if we were to serve 
the guard in like manner? But they 
have strange notions of law abroad, and 
it might be high treason to chuck a pos- 
tilion overboard. 

**You had better take care as to what 
you are about in a ‘free and imperial 
city,’”’ observed the M. I. C., with grim 
significance. ‘‘ They’re the most abso- 
lute tyrants in the world; and the Syndic 
of the Senate is a greater autocrat than 
the King of Dahomey. If you object to 
an item in a hotel bill, I believe the 
Senate banishes you from the city for 
ever; refusing to marry a tobacconist’s 
stout daughter, if she condescends to 
make eyes at you from the parlor win- 
dow, is imprisonment for life in the dun- 
geons beneath the level of the Maine; 
smoking other than Frankfort manufac- 
tured cigars is fifty thalers fine; and 
neglecting to purchase fifths in the Frank- 
fort lottery is excommunication.” 

“You’re always bothering about that 
Frankfort lottery; I think you’re an 
agent for it,”’ the slim gentleman retorted, 
peevishly. “Hang that whip!” he ex- 
claimed, in painful continuation ; ‘there 
it is again. One might fancy we were 
lightning conductors.” 

But the postilion was a wary man. It 
was not unadvisedly that I imputed phi- 
losophy to him. Rapidly as the whip 
gyrated, and loud as were its smackings, 
it did harm neither to man nor beast, It 
was full of sound and fury; but it signi- 
fied nothing beyond a continuous vaunt 
of the speed of the horses, the agility of 
of the postilion, and what a first rate 
turn-out the Frankfurter-Hombourg Post- 
Wagen was altogether. It was an invi- 
tation for bearded workmen and plump 
damsels to come to the casements, and 
ery “IIo! the brave equipage! IIo! the 
swift horses! Ho! the gallant postilion ! 
May the high, well-born British lords be 
generous unto him, and give him much 
trinkgeld!”’ 

I call him postilion, when, lo! he was 
a coachman, for he sat on the box, and 
held the long reins—hemyen, pieced 
with frayed worsted, and bits of ragged 
chain. And he was a postilion, too; at 
least his costume seemed common in 
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these parts to those who rode, as well 
as to those who drove post-horses. A 
very brave make-up he had now, shiny 
hat of cuir bouilli, “boiled-leather” they 
call oilskin abroad ; tremendous cockade 
with the free imperial city’s colours: no 
ribbons—those were fripperies fit only 
for the frivolous French; a short blue, 
two-inch tail jacket turned up with red, 
and with a multiplicity of leaden but- 
tons, allin the wrong places, much re- 
sembling the “dibs” that school-boys 
play with, and more “the stage-money,” 
the coinage of harmless counterfeit which 
the bounteous lady counts, from a taw- 
dry purse, in the hand of the virtuous 
peasant in the melodrama. A flaming 
waistcoat with an eruption of buttons 
thereupon. A scarlet badge on the left 
arm with an embossed brazen shield, 
bearing Frankfort’s free and imperial 
arms—an eagle in a seeming state of 
dubiety whether to have two heads or 
one—probably designed by way of com- 
pliment to the rival powers, Austria and 
Prussia, and so making up its mind to 
look like a griffin with some Isis blood 
in its veins. A battered bugle, suspend- 
ed en bandouliere by a parti-coloured 
worsted cord, finished off behind by two 
bulbous, pendulous excrescences, colour- 
ed red and white, that were neither 
dumb-bells, Brobdignagian tassels, nor 
worsted turnips, but that bore an equal 
resemblance to all three. Nether-stocks 
of buckskin, yellow and rigid ; and long, 
straight, greased boots like candle cases. 
Spurs? no; but spur traps and buckles, 
It will never do to be poor and seem poor. 
This is the accoutrement of the German 
postilion. He is not so conversational, 
so full of anecdote, as his French brother 
of Lonjumeau; he is taciturn, somno- 
lent, almost sulky. His face is very like 
suet pudding, and he smokes eternally 
either a rank cigar in a wooden tube, or 
a cloudy meerschaum. He wears ear- 
rings, and a silver ring on his left thumb. 
His nails are in perpetual half-mourning 
for the death of the flesh-brush. He is, 
to tell the truth, a stupid lout, and reeks 
of sauer-krout and bock-bier ; but on the 
other hand, he does not beat his horses ; 
does not swear at them, as does the 
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Frenchman, nor even apply to them such 
epithets as ‘ pig’s cousin,” ‘ Beelzelub’s 
uncle,” and so on; but incites them to 
to their work by uncouth gibberish, now 
soothing and now exhilarating. Such is 
the postilion, whose name, asa rule, should 
be Franz as that of a German waiter . 
should be Ludwig, and of a German 
student Fritz. His attire you will say is 
sufficiently gay; but you should have seen 
him three hours since, when the three 
were booking their places to Homburg. 
He is curled and brushed and trimmed 
into a semi-military spruceness, now; 
but then he was off duty, and shambled 
about the court-yard of the Posts-Bu- 
reau, dodging about among the wheels 
and axle-poles of the hourseless vehicles, 
a weazened, shabby, spindle-shanked 
scarecrow of uncertain age, in a ragged 
old stable-jacket, and trousers patched 
and rent, and a canvas shirt of dubious 
colour. So have I peeped through the 
half-opened door of Knightsbridge bar- 
racks, and beheld the gallant life guards- 
man, the magnificence of whose boots 
and leathers, the brightness of whose 
cuirass, and the terror of whose nodding 
plume I have marvelled at as he stood 
sentry, his steel-scabbarded sabre trail- 
ing, and his carbine resting on his gaunt- 
leted arm beneath the Horse Guards por- 
tico:—beheld him a gawky, common 
fellow, in bagging shirt and seedy over- 
alls, trundling a wheelbarrow full of re- 
fuse, or sweeping the barrack-yard with 
a plebeian birch-broom. Oh, the virtues 
of fine clothes! Oh, the advantages of 
peg-top trousers and long waisted coats ! 


“Through tatter’d clothes small vices do 
appear ; 
Furs, and rich robes hide all.” 


In his undress the postilion looked a 
sorry knave, very like a hunter of beer- 
cellar and tabagies, and but passing 


honest. In his “full fig” he is almost 
a government official, is obeyed in his 
office, and well spoken to by passeugers 
and passing peasants. Oh! the excel- 
lence of fine clothes. What would Louis 
Quatorze have been without his towering 
periwig and high-heeled shoes, their soles 
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painted with Vandermeulun’s victories? 
Titmarsh has so shown him to you in un- 
dress, a lean, forked radish of a man ; 
no Ludovicus Magnew, but a pinched 
starvelling, and short in stature. Take 
away Doctor Dirchmore’s master’s gown 
and trencher-cap, with which he awes 
the trembling scholars nearly as much 
as with his rod, and with which he im- 
pressed his parents and guardians when 
he offered them cake and wine in the best 
parlor—what is he unfrocked but a brutal 
semi-illiterate pedant—a vast quantity 
of Latin and Greek floating about in a 
vast quantity of bile? Strip off the 
peer’s ermined robes, and a shameful 
padded old man in stays and a wig tot- 
ters down Regent street, leering under 
the bonnets of the milliner’s girls. ’Tis 
the brass that makes the man in armour 
at the Lord Mayor’s quondam show. Un- 
plate him, and he is but a mechanical 
varlet ; a ticket porter, or a warehouse 
sweeper. The very Pope! what is he 
without the Tiara, the Pallium, and the 
Fisherman’s ring? Only a shivering 
sexagenarian in a flannel gown, teased 
by purpled-stockinged dry nurses—mon- 
signori and cammerari! Sam Johnson 
sleeping on bulks with reckless Savage 
for company, and -dressed in a ragged 
horseman’s coat, has a plate of victuals 
handed to him behind ascreen. He is 
not fit to sit down with Mr. Cave’s well 
dressed contributors, who were so re- 
spectable, and of whom nobody hears 
now. Doctor Samuel Jolinson in a suit 
of well-brushed broadcloth, and his wig 
new-powdered, dines with Burke and 
Topham Beauclere, is toadied by the 
Laird of Auchinlech’s fap son, petted by 
Mrs. Thrale, and converses even with 
King George. Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians ; and great also are the succes- 
sors of Stultz and Nugee. Mr. Shears 
from Snip street shall come, to-morrow, 
to measure me for a new coat with a 
velvet collar, and a dress waistcoat with 
a pattern on it like a bow-pot. 

To the postilion there was delegated a 
conducteur—a fat man in a fractured ac- 
cordion cap, and a dark burnous braided 
all over in the most fantastic manner. 
He sat by the side of the whipster—the 
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slim gentleman on the other—and had a 
bugle to himself (the postilion never 
played on his, and the stout gentleman 
surmised that it was a “ property,” one 
very likely made cf pasteboard covered 
with Dutch metal) from which, from 
time to time, he discoursed most melan- 
choly music, But he gave it up soon, 
as did also the postilion his whip gym- 
nastic and acoustic feats, when a massy 
gate having been passed through, the last 
of the stony streets faded into a chaussee 
road—so long, so straight: and the gas 
lights of Frankfort were left behind, and 
the first of the eight miles that lay be- 
tween the city and Hombourg accom- 
plished, Guard, postilion, and outsides 
wrapped themselves in the mantle of 
silence, the coats and cloaks of a materi- 
al world, and the environing togas of to- 
bacco smoke ; and if the insides didn’t go 
to sleep, I think it a very foolish act on 
their parts. 

For the winds whistled cold, albeit the 
day had been sultry, and their way, for 
the first two miles out of Frankfort, lay 
across a flat plain, which, smiling and 
fertile enough in the sun, seemed uncom- 
monly bleak and barren now. A long, 
narrow, straight, powdery road; and the 
horses plodding therealong in a wearisome 
jog-trot manner. No “spanking-tits ;”’ 
no complimentary adjurations to the “old 
girl” to come up; no recommendations 
to the off-leader to “‘ mind” what he was 
“upto.” The wheels were not greased, 
the springs were stiff and rebellious; the 
‘‘axle-pole,” notes the stout gentleman, 
was as thick as a man-o’-war’s bowsprit ; 
and slowly and painfully the unwieldy 
machine toiled along. The fields were 
very still: only the leaves of the thin 
trees by the roadside sighed among them- 
selves, and seemed to whisper, ‘‘ We are 
gay with our autumn livery now, with 
orange, and crimson, and purple; but ah! 
we shall fall, we shall fall! and the un- 
kind November blast will sweep us, and 
drift us, and send us eddying even from 
Taunus’ foot to Frankfort’s barred-up 
gates.” 

Four miles an hour—maximum Ger- 
man horse-travelling speed. I suppose 
this is the Sehnell-post—the fast coach. 
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As to the ordinary vehicles’ rate of loco- toise, on whose back, according to the 
motion, I presume it is driven by the Hindoo mythology, the elephant stands 
Seven Sleepers in succession, and that it that supports the world. 

is drawn by the foals of the great Tor- 





“WILLIE—MEET ME IN HEAVEN?” 
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It was a morn in Spring— 
The flowers were dressed in all their brightest bloom 
Shedding their fragrance through the darkened room 
Where Death stood lingering. 
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A young disciple lay 

With folded arms upon her dying bed. 

And friends drew near with light and noiseless tread, 
To hear the sufferer pray. 


“Saviour!” she whispered low, 


“Let me thy blessed will, in faith obey, 
And guard my spirit, as it soars away, 
But heal his fearful woe! 


“ Sooth all his grief and pain— 
Let him with Faith’s consoling hopes be blest, 
And guide him to thy house of blissful rest, 
Where we may meet again,” 


Then turning to’those near, 
She waved her hand—and with beseeching tone, 
She asked that she might now be left alone 

With the chief mourner, there. 


And as, with anguish bowed 
He knelt beside her bed, and heard her speak 
Her last farewell, and kissed her fading cheek, 
Calmly, she said aloud— 


“ Willie !—my race is ran— 
And now I am to leave this earthly sphere— 
This world of sin and sorrow, pain and care— 
My work on earth is done. 


“ Meet me in that bright land 
Where grief no more shall come, and troubles cease, 
Where dwelleth holiness, and love, and peace, 

And joy at God’s right hand. 





“ May grace to thee be given 
To follow me, to purer worlds away— 
My Saviour calls me home—I cannot stay 
Wie! weet we in Heaven!” 





Charleston, S. C. 
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To every one who feels an interest in 
the progress of learning, it is gratifying 
to witness the attention which is being 
paid to education in every section of our 
country, and among all classes of society. 
It is an evidence that the people are be- 
ginning to appreciate it, that they are be- 
coming sensible of its importance. The 
well-patronized country academy, the vil- 
lage high school, the city college, the 
State University are all unmistakeable 
signs of a growing interest on the sub- 
ject, and point with prophetic certainty 
to the time, when our country, as she is 
now a model of political freedom, will be 
a model of intelligence and refinement. 
But, while it is true that a laudable zeal 
in behalf of education is everywhere man- 
ifested, it is also true that this zeal is for 
the most part sadly misdirected. It isa 
fact that no candid man will attempt to 
disguise, that in reality there are very 
few educated men among us. This serves 
to introduce the purpose of this article 
which is to inquire why it is that amidst 
all our educational advantages, we have so 
Sew educated men, and to offer some prac- 
tical suggestions on this very important 
subject. 

The truth of the proposition, that there 
are few educated men among us, we think 
admits of no question. We know that 
there is a class of opiniated men who 
will, with affected astonishment, tell us 
that as a nation we possess, in a high de- 
gree, intelligence, learning and refine- 
ment. 

They will refer us to the high estima- 
tion in which the arts are held, the great 
love of literature, the admiration which 
amounts almost to enthusiasm for authors, 
as so many evidences of education. Nay, 
they will run up to a rhetorical climax 
and with a kind of triumphant sneer tell 
us that the child of twelve years knows 
more of science than his father. 

It is true that these are evidences of a 
certain degree of cultivation, but not of 
education. 

Mr. Locke has somewhere said that “a 
man may be greatly learned but little 
knowing.” This distinction is a pertinent 
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one, for upon it, in a great measure, will 
rest the observations which we propose to 
make upon the first part of the subject. 
We will take Mr. Locke’s knowing man 
as distinguished from his learned man. 
His knowing man is our educated man, 
and our educated man is a man capable 
of thinking, that is of earnest, concentra- 
ted, consecutive thought upon a single 
subject. A man who has had that men- 
tal training, which enables him to take 
up a single subject, however profound or 
difficult, to eliminate from it all extrane- 
ous matter, to consider it thoroughly in 
all its bearings, and to study it through 
and through, is an educated man. We 
care not whether he was trained in the 
college or the school of practical life. 
Such, and only such a man is educated. 

With this definition, no one with any 
claim to intelligence, will deny the propo- 
sition that there are few educated men 
among us. Why is this the case? To 
the solution of this question, we now ad- 
dress ourselves. 

We believe that the reasons are vari- 
ous. The first which we shail mention, 
is our unnecessary haste. Itis the habit 
of parents and teachers, in this country, 
to hurry children on, from one study to 
another, regardless of the wise maxim— 
mens sana in corpore sano—so rapidly, 
that by the time they get through, the 
physical development bears no proportion 
to the mental, and as a consequence the 
body is incapable of performing its func- 
tions in the human economy. 

The man, for the want of physical en- 
ergy, finds it impossible to summon the 
force of the will, which would enable him 
to grapple, for any length of time, with 
a subject that is at all difficult. Of the 
truth of this statement, we have direct 
evidence, which may be obtained by a 
visit to any of our college commence- 
ments. Take a survey of the graduating 
class, at any college of respectable stand- 
ing, on commencement day. They area 
group of physical shadows. They have ex- 
hausted their bodily energies in obtaining 
collegiate honors, and are turned out upon 
the world to seek physical development 
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by some manly exercise, or to become 
shadowy dreamers in the fields of litera- 
ture. 

How different is it where things are 
done more in accordance with reason and 
sound discretion! Look at England, the 
land of Bacon, Gibbon, Hume, and a host 
of profound thinkers. What is the sys- 
tem by which sach men have been train- 
ed? What is the present system? Is it 
to catch up the child from his toys at six 
years old, and keep him under astrain until 
he reaches nineteen or twenty, and then 
send him forth into the world as an edu- 
cated man ? 

By no means. On the contrary, they 
rarely enter college at so early an age as 
they leave it in thiscountry. With them, 
twenty-five is early for a young man to 
leave college, and thirty a reasonable age. 
Now, one year after a man reaches twenty, 
is worth more for genuine mental devel- 
opment, than two at any previous time. 

And hence the man who has five or ten 
years of training, after he has reached the 
age for appreciating learning, and knows 
how to study, must be a far better educa- 
ted man than he who abandons it ere yet 
he can appreciate it. Almost the same 
remarks will apply to the method pursu- 
ed on the continent. In Germany and 
France, the period of education is, if any- 
thing, still farther extended. And the 
résult is a far greater number of thinking 
men. 

We adduce as a second reason why we 
have not more educated men, the custom 
of giving a child all he can do, from the 
time he commences at the A B C school, 


until he completes his college curriculum. 


This is rendered more objectionable on 
account of the early age at which chil- 
dren are put to study. By commencing 
so soon, each gradation of study is reach- 
ed before that faculty of the mind which 
is mast requisite for the successful prose- 
cution of it, is sufficiently developed. Let 
us explain. Every one knows that there 
are three periods in the mental develop- 
ment of a child, in each of which a dif- 
ferent faculty of the mind predominates. 

The first is the period of fancy and im- 
agination, the second of memory and the 
third of reason. Nowif by commencing 


too soon, we place the child in advance « 


of these natural developments, we fall 
into the error of giving him mental pabu- 
lum, unsuited to the development of his 
faculties. 

If nature is to be consulted at all in the 
matter, she plainly points out the course 
to be pursued. 

It does not take a wise man to see that 
it is wrong to give a child that which calls 
for the vigorous exercise of the memory, 
ere that faculty is at all developed. Or 
that. it is unwise to give him. that which 
requires an exercise of reason, before the 
reason is at alldeveloped. This is one of 
those common-sense propositions which 
carry conviction along with them and can 
be appreciated by all. Yet we see, day 
after day, boys whom nursery tales would 
both please and profit, forced to toil at 
that which they can not remember, and 
which only serves to disgust them. Let 
parents think of these things, let them 
attend to it, let them see that their chil- 
dren are trained in accordance with the 
principies which nature dictates, and we 
shall have cultivated men of the first or- 
der. 

We mention as a third reason why we 
have not more educated men, the want 
of any well-defined system of instruction. 
Each school is conducted on its own inde- 
pendent plan, without regard to the sys- 
tems of those around it. 

By this means the courses of instruc- 
tion are as various and different as are 
the teachers themselves. Of this we 
should not be disposed to complain so 
much if it were not for the fact that pa- 
rents change their schools so frequently. 
Some mental improvement is inevitable, 
even under a bad system of instruction. 
But the great fault, and that which gives 
rise to most of the evil consequences of 
this want of a well-defined system of in- 
struction, is the frequent change of teach- 
ers. A child not unfrequently goes to a 
new school every year until he enters col- 
lege. By this means he is always com- 
mencing and never gets started. By the 
time he becomes familiar with the mode 
of instruction in one school, he is intro- 
duced to another entirely different. He 
is hardly familiar with this, ere he is ta- 
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ken to a third, and so on, without limit. 
Now, if by the free intercourse of pro- 
fessors and teachers either by writing, or 
in conventions assembled for the purpose, 
a system of instruction should be adopt- 
ed which would become universal, we be- 
lieve it would be »roductive of an im- 
mense amount of good to the cause of 
education. He who has the power, and 
will exert it, to bring about this desirable 
end, will confer a blessing on the rising 
generation which will entitle him to their 
lasting gratitude. Let us see what are 
some of the results of our system of in- 
struction. It gives us instead of well- 
trained thinking men, a people fit only to 
receive impressions. They can follow in 
the wake of thinking men, and appreci- 
ate what is done in any department of 
thought. They can easily comprehend 
relations when properly set forth and ex- 
plained, but to take up an unexplored 
subject, to study it, and to explain it, be- 
longs not to them. It does not come 
within the range of their capacity. They 
are the mere passive instruments in the 
hands of a few thinking men. In poli- 


tics a select few do the thinking, while the 
people, sovereigns of the land, vote at the 


discretion of their leaders. Hence the 
demagogue with a good address stands on 
an equal footing with the real statesman. 

In matters of religion the clergy do the 
thinking and the people the feeling. The 
latter being more emotional than intellec- 
tual, take hold of the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity with the heart and believe unto 
righteousness without inquiring whether 
with the lips they can make a reasonable 
confession. In matters of art, the people 
profess to be good judges. They have an 
exquisite sense of the beautiful. But if 
questioned as to why they admire one ar- 
tistic production more than another, they 
are at a loss for an intelligent answer. 
And the real truth of the matter is in 
many cases, that they admire because it 
is fashionable. The judges, the connois- 
seurs have pronounced it good. 

In literature, they admire what the 
critics admire, and what the critics con- 
demn as common-place, they cry down 
with loud denunciations. 

They are usually pretty well informed 
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on the ordinary topics of the day and with 
a full measure of confidence, acquired by 
their rapid development, they are capable 
of being quite agreeable in the social cir- 
cle. They will entertain you in the par- 
lor, in the railroad car, or at a public 
gathering, but when this is said all has 
been said in their favor. They are total- 
ly unfit to advance the intellectual condi- 
tion of the race, either by originating 
anything bold or striking, or by improv- 
ing anything already originated. Let 
these fucts be well weighed, and we feel 
certain that the public will see the neces- 
sity of doing something for educational 
reform. 

We will now offer a few practical ob- 
servations. First, we think great caution 
is necessary in regard to the age of com- 
mencing. Of course the precise age for 
beginning cannot be made the subject of 
a rule, but will vary according to consti- 
tutional differences, and the circumstances 
which surround them. Ordinarily, how- 
ever, we think that the age of nine or 
ten is sufficiently early to begin to task a 
child. This need not, however, prevent 
him from learning something at an ear- 
lier period. On the contrary, we think a 
plan combining instruction and amuse- 
ment may be adopted by which a child 
may be taught without injury, as soon as 
it can talk plainly. It is this. Let the 
alphabet be printed on thick paper, with 
each letter on a separate piece. ‘Take the 
child and select any letter, A for exam- 
ple, tell him what it is and throw it across 
the room. Now send him for it. When 
he brings it, make him tell you what it 
is. After a little practice in this way 
throw two letters at once, conducting the 
exercise in the same way. One would be 
surprised to see how soon the entire al- 
phabet may be scattered, and with what 
ease the child will bring any letter he 
may designate. In this way the names 
and the sound of the letters may be learn- 
ed. At the same time it would afford 
him as much amusement as playing mar- 
bles or trundling hoops. After this the 
child may be taught to read very easily. 
After he has learned to read he should be 
kept for several years in simple reading 
exercises. Short biographies of good men 
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or women would perhaps be better than 
anything that could be given him. They 
would not only afford him interest, but 
also exert a healthy moral influence by 
leading him to form ideas of human char- 
acter from a knowledge of it in its purest 
state. When the child shall have reach- 
ed the period of memory, which usually, 
I think, will be found to extend from 
eleven to fourteen or fifteen, the charac- 
ter of its studies should be varied. He 
may then with profit be taught the tech- 
nicalities of arithmetic, together with ge- 
ography and the prominent facts of his- 
tory. The study of grammar is more of 
a logical exercise, and may be fitly re- 
served for the period of reason, At least 
it should not be pursued to any conside- 
rable extent until that faculty comes into 
play. These are, however, mere outlines 
which every intelligent instructor can 
fill up for himself, and as this article has 
already grown beyond our expectation, we 
will conclude with a single remark. 

All education should be conducted with 
reference to the development of the mind, 
the thinking power. We should not seek 
knowledge for its own sake. It is true 
that there is a certain pleasure in know- 
ing facts, but if we have only the facts 


without their relations, we lose half the 
enjoyment. We only sip, as it were, of the 
fountain of pleasure, while it is left for 
him who grasps both facts and relations 
to enjoy to its full extent the pleasure 
which flows from Piera’s spring. I might, 
for example, have a good idea of heathen 
mythology, and yet if I never thought of 
its connection with any influence upon 
the Christian religion, its relation to the 
arts, its influence upon the political insti- 
tutions of antiquity and its remote re- 
sults through these upon the art, religion, 
and government of modern times, my in- 
formation would be comparatively value- 
less. It would profit me little to know 
that Alexander lived and conquered, if I 
could go no farther, if I could not trace 
the relations of his eventful life to the 
extension of the Roman Empire in the 
East. Nay, I might know the entire his- 
tory of the ancient world, and if I could 
not see how the events of each age grew 
by necessity out of those of the preced- 
ing one, how that each successive devel- 
opment of the world was but an antece- 
dent and consequent in the great scale of 
progression, my knowledge would be in- 
complete and my education defective. 
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What is my lady like? thou fain would’st know— 
A rosy chaplet of fresh apple bloom, 

Bound with blue ribbon, lying on the snow: 

What is my lady like? the violet gloom 

Of evening, with deep orange light below. 

She’s like the noonday smell of a pine wood, 
She’s like the sounding of a stormy flood, 

She’s like a mountain-top high in the skies, 

To which the day its earliest light doth lend ; 
She's like the pleasant path without an end ; 

Like a strange secret, and a sweet surprise ; 

Like a sharp axe of doom, wreathed with blush roses, 
A casket full of gems whose key one loses; 

Like a hard saying, wonderful and wise. 


[Mrs. Kemble’s Poems. 
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Many of the pleasantest and most valua- 
ble contributions to literature are made by 
men of thought and culture who do not 
pursue letters as a profession, but are en- 
grossed in the cares of some laborious pur- 
suit from which they rarely enjoy a mo- 
ment’s respite. As a general rule, we 
know that work of any kind is best per- 
formed by those who are trained to its 
performance, as in journalism, the man ac- 
customed to write leading articles for a 
daily paper will turn out ‘a more striking 
and effective article on any given subject, 
than one, with double his scholarship or 
strength of mind, who has never learned 
to condense what he has to say within the 
limits of a few paragraphs. The ideas of 
the latter do not crystallize so readily, and 
though they may be really the more valua- 
ble, they do not assume such brilliant and 
harmonious forms. And so of almost all 
labour, intellectual or mechanical, the 
practised hand or the disciplined mind 
will be most successful in its accomplish- 
ment. But there are striking exceptions to 
this rule in the literary history of all na- 
tions. Given a love of polite learning, 
such a habitual exercise of the reflective 
and analytical powers as qualifies one to 
take strong and rational views upon most 
subjects, and an earnest desire for sympa- 
thy, and whether the individual thus en- 
dowed writes once a year, or gives us but 
two or three literary offerings in a lifetime, 
they will belong to the best mental pro- 
ductions of his day. Mr. Roscoe certainly 
did not regard authorship as his metier— 
his early studies were given to the law, 
and his later years were devoted to the 
Stock Exchange, yet the “ Life of Lorenzo 
de Medici” and the “ Pontificate of Leo 
the Tenth” are universally admitted as 
among the finest books on biography in 
English literature. It might be a profita- 
ble inquiry to look into the reasons which 
determine this interesting fact. Perhaps 
the success of the unprofessional littera- 
teur is measurably due to the circumstance 
that he must have thought deeply and 
carefully upon a subject before he was im- 
pelled to express his opinions concerning 
it for the public consideration, or that 
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literature being to him a resource and a re- 
freshment from the drudgeries of his call- ; 
ing, he turns to it with delight and then 
only regains the elasticity of his nature. 
It is no task-work to him. The pen is his 
slave, and not his master, the little mighty | 
instrument does his bidding rather than 
tyrannizes over the hand that wields it. ) 
We have been led into these remarks | 
by a lecture which we have recently read 
on the “Moral and Political Economy of | 
Leisure,” delivered three or four weeks : 
ago, before the Mercantile Library Associa- 
tion of Baltimore, by 8. Teackle Wallis, 
Esq., from which we propose to make some | 
extracts forthe gratification of our readers. | 
Mr. Wallis is a member of the bar, in ex- 
tensive practice, and is justly held in high 
repute by the courts and the public as a ) 
gentleman of great legal learning and 
ability. We are sorry that this is so. We . 
are jealous of Themis in having such a 
devotee. Years ago (not a great many, let ) 
us say, as Mr. Wallis is yet a young man) 
he afforded the reading world a gratifying 
evidence of his literary capabilities in two 
works on Spain, in which the social, politi- 
cal, natural and artistic features of that 
most interesting and romantic country | 
were sketched with such keenness of | 
insight, fidelity of description and deli- 
cacy of sentiment, that the volumes have | 
found their way into the libraries of all ; 
scholars as books for future reference and 
careful preservation. Since thut time he 
has indulged himself but rarely in literary 
relaxation, and the lecture into which we 
are about to run our editorial scissors, is the | 
most elaborate effort we have seen from him. . 
Itis a manly protest against the meanness 
and materialism of the age, by which all 
the humanities are crushed out of life, and 
our daily routine rendered a joyless expe- ; 
rience of toil without the compensations of | 
leisure ; it is a lofty plea for art and letters 
and something in our civilization beyond 
and above the sordid and vulgar greed of 
gain; and it has a pathetic significance as d 
the appeal of a man, overworked, against . 
the merciless exactions of his trade and ) 
the habits of the community in which he . 
lives, making him a drudge or nothing. In 
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the opening portion of the lecture, Mr. Wal- 
lis boldly assails Mr. Carlyle’s “ Evangel 
of Labour,” and after referring to the 
agreement of philosopher and poet in 
claiming for work a dignity which does 
not belong to it in itself, he says : 


While moralists and political economists 
thus combine to teach and poets to sing the 
sanctity of work, it would be quite unrea- 
sonable to expect that those who are called 
the “practical men” of the day should 
lag behind. I dare say you have all heard 
aud read many discourses, in your time, 
concerning the dignity and nobility of 
labour. I myself have had the benefit of a 
great many, but I confess that the feeling 
which they have generally awakened, has 
been that of profound disgust. The most 
of us understand, I am sure, from our own 
experience, the very unpleasant though in- 
dispensable relation between the sweat of 
our brows and our daily bread. Upon 
that point, we certainly need no prompt- 
ing—but to go beyond that—to collect a 
a crowd of weary and toilworn men to- 
gether, and talk to them about the eleva- 
tion and grandeur of the burden which 
weighs them daily to the ground—* no 
blessed leisure for love or hope”—is to 
pass, in my poor judgment, into the region 
of unmitigated cant and twaddle. No 
man, I believe, who is chained by necessi- 
ty, along with the rest of the galley slaves 
of this earth, to his toiling oar, can ac- 
quire from his own experience, unless he 
be strangely constituted, or from his obser- 
tion of other people, any very lofty idea of 
the dignity of labour, in itself. Respect- 
ing, for one, as far as respect can go, the 
manhood which treads the path of toil, 
however humble, to honorable independ- 
ence—admiring, with heartiest admiration, 
the vigour and the constancy which hold 
men, through difficulty, sacrifice and pain, 
unswervingly close to the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of social and domestic life— 
I still ean but regard the absorbing labour, 
which makes the sum total of most men’s 
existence, as one vast pool of Lethe, into 
which high faculties, and generous feelings, 
joyous susceptibilities and graceful tastes, 
and priceless hours, and noble and gentle 
aspirations, go down—and are drowned 
out of hope and memory forever! I make 
no exclusion of any calling whatever, in 
this respect. I mean none. One may be 
more intellectual than another. One may 
give play to higher intelligence than an- 
other. One may develop more of the 
purer and better nature than another. But 
I mean to say that the tendency of any 
exclusive calling or profession which a 
man pursues for his bread—or for money, 
after he has bread enough—an occupa- 
tion in which he merges himself and his 


thoughts—which dawns on him with the 
morrow’s daylight, as it folded its raven 
wings above him, when he sank to his need- 
ful rest—is a plague and a scourge to him— 
his descended share of the hereditary 
blight of his race—bear it with what re- 
signation and cheerfulness he may. And 
when I hear men peddling rhetoric, about 
its dignity and its nobility, I am lost in 
surprise that the patience of the world 
should abide such infinite imposition. I 
wonder how they bear to be taught, as 
philosophy—as the economy of individual 
and national life—that their noblest earth- 
ly purpose and occupation is to toil up a 
weary hill, from which, when they reach 
the summit, they see nothing but a de- 
scent—perhaps precipitous and sudden— 
on the other side! And yet there is small 
cause for wonder, at such patience, when 
we look around and see and feel that the 
doctrines, thus promulgated and applaud- 
ed, are the law which governs you, and 
me and all of us, and that the whole mass 
of the society in which we live, and the 
nation of which we are citizens, are 
moving onward to the quickstep of that 
false and fatal music. Who that is well 
thought of, or desires to be, can afford to 
pause in the mighty onward movement of 
labour, and, as we call it, progress? Who 
is allowed to stop? A man who will not 
mount the hurrying train is left behind in 
despised and disparaging isolation. He 
who has once mounted, let him grow 
ever so weary, or be ever so content with 
travel and anxious for repose, finds no 
resting point at which to leave it, and can- 
not leap from it without peril or destruc- 
tion. Onward, forward, like Mazeppa: 


“So fast they fly—away—away— 
That they can neither sigh nor pray.” 


Can this be life? the life of men and na- 
tions? the intended orbit of a world which 
rolled into existence amid the songs of the 
morning-stars, and arched over whose ad- 
vancing pathway is the beauty of the bow 
of promise ? 


Referring in terms of warm appreciation 
to the politico-economical writings of Sis- 
mondi as opposed to the school of Adam 
Smith, the lecturer says: 


Political economy rises from the field of 
toil, to the labourers who plough its furrows 
and reap its harvests—from things mate- 
rial to higher things—from territorial and 
commercial wealth, to the ease and enjoy- 
ment of the millions that dig its mines. 
So regarded, it enters into the wide range 
of human relations—of men as between 
themselves—of the rich to the rich—the 
poor to the poor—and the rich and the poor 
to each other. It goes into men’s houses 
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like a blessed charity, to kindle their hearth- 
fires and feed and clothe their children. It 
sweetens toil and nurses weakness. It 
comforts destitution, and has the oil and 
the wine of the Samaritan for the wayfar- 
er, whom the Scotch philosophers would 
leave, to be stripped of his raiment, accord- 
ing to rule, by the thieves among whom he 
falls. It thus becomes, nota science mere- 
ly, but a living, loving, human thing. And 
more especially—and in this it comes with- 
in the range of our discussion to-night— 
does it investigate the relation of man to 
hisallotted labour—not as inquiring of how 
much laboureach man may be capable, so as 
to swell an aggregate result for the com- 
munity at large—but as determining the ex- 
tent of the labour which it is necessary for 
each man to undergo, so as to provide for 
his wants and the fulfilment of his duties 
and responsibilities, and yet leave him 
something of time, and its precious and 
manifold uses to himself. 


There seems to us to be a great deal of 
truth in the following : 


We have high authority for saying that 
“Wisdom * * cometh by opportunity 
of leisure, and he that hath little business 
shall become wise.” How many do we 
know—any of us—who, in the maturity of 
their faculties, are willing—we will not say 
to desert their career, but to pause in it, 
merely—nay, even to slacken their pace, 
so that they may gather the fruit from the 
trees under which they pass—that they 
may have the opportunity of wisdom, of 
which the good man speaks? How many 
will say—cheerfully, or at all—*the labour 
of half the day suffices—I will devote the 
other half to myself?” Few, sadly few! I 
grant you, that in the latter case the thing 
is not so easy,even where 2 man may have 
the will. We cannot be part of a system 
and yet he detached from it. If we are in 
the current, we cannot linger in the eddies. 
We must move on, or be left behind alto- 
gether. For this, the system is, in the main, 
responsible. But the other thing, the re- 
tirement of those who can afford to break 
off from a system which coerces them— 
ought not to be difficult, and is not, where 
the will exists. Itis a matterof every day 
occurrence, in other countries, certainly on 
the continent of Europe. Men wind up 
their affairs, invest their money, accommo- 
date their expenses to their means and sit 
down to be happy, while there is yet 
enough of the vigour of life left to make en- 
joyment healthy and robust, and while 
there is enough of taste, appreciation and 
thought left, to be cultivated and develop- 
ed—to be made useful as well as graceful. 

What an outburst of joyous freedom— 
what a dance upon broken manacles and 
chains sundered forever—what a hymn of 
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gratitude and deliverance, is that inimita- 
ble essay of Charles Lamb’s—* The Super- 
annuated Man”—wherein he tells the sto- 
ry of a servitude of six and thirty years, in 
a counting room, brought happily to an end! 
How he dwells, like a liberated prisoner, 
on the toils and the privations of his pri- 
son-house—the infrequent holydays, which 
were over before he could determine how 
they were to be enjoyed—the Sundays 
which brought no relaxation—the week at 
Easter, which was gone before its leisure 
was tasted—the wood of his desk, which 
had entered into his soul! And then the 
tumultuous gladness of his emancipation— 
the time that first, in all his life, he could 
call his own—the plans, the pleasures and 
the independence upon a pension of two- 
thirds of a small salary! “Had I a little 
son,” he exclaims, in the rapture of his 
soul—“I would christen him Nothing to 
Do. He should do nothing.” Iam afraid 
that even in England “Nothing to Do” 
would have had a hard time of it. With 
us, lam quite sure that his name might 
have interfered with his getting a situation. 
The humourist would have found it an un- 
profitable business to speak irreverently of 
the Evangel of Labour. 


The felicitous language and exuberant 
fancy of Mr. Wallis, are richly displayed 
in this very beautiful and eloquent pas- 
sage— 


In the Columbian Library at Seville, I 
saw an old book on Cosmography, which 
had belonged to Christopher Columbus. It 
seemed to have been the text book of his 
meditations, so full the margins were of 
notes in his hand-writing. I noticed that 
he had not failed to mark, with most espe- 
cial care, each passage in the ancient au- 
thor which told of spices, or of precious 
stones or metals, to be found upon the hills 
or through the valleys of the Indies. In- 
deed he had condensed such observations 
on some pages, and mountains all of gold, 
and islands strewn with pearls were what 
he had prefigured as before him in his 
journey towards the setting sun. And yet, 
who dims the glory of that pure and lofty 
soul with one suspicion of a sordid thought? 
The wealth that made the Indies precious, 
was but the embroidered raiment of his 
dreams, and moved him none the more to 
grovelling appetite, than did the golden 
fringes of the clouds beneath which, even- 
ing after evening, he sailed into the dark- 
ness—manhood and hope, like the angels 
in the legend, standing through its watches 
by his helm! 

So, in the good old times, when mer- 
chants were princes, and deserved to be, 
the increase of wealth seemed, of itself, 
to work an enlargement of men’s ideas. 
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There was a perpetually expanding pur- 
pose, in its pursuit—a “large discourse, 
looking before and after.” It had a past, 
on which it built, and a future, for which 
it laboured grandly. Commerce was not, 
then, the speculation of to-day, or the hasty 
adventure of to-morrow—the short turn— 
the sharp bargain— the keen-scented thrift, 
snuffing news in advance of the mail. 
Glorious breezes filled its sails. The “ love- 
sick winds” that wafted Cleopatra’s barge, 
did not hover round more gorgeous can- 
vas. Its freight was art, and literature, and 
civilization. The sea-weed, clinging now, 
like mourning drapery, along the marble 
walls of Venice, does but assert a rightful 
fellowship with splendour, to whose tri- 
umphs the whole wide sea was tributary. 
The pictures and the statues—the temples, 
the palaces and gardens of Genoa and 
Pisa—of Florence, Bologna and Sienna— 
all tell the story of great thoughts and 
noble tastes, which gold and trade may nur- 
ture, when nobleness and greatness deal 
with them, Judged by such standards— 
making all allowances for change of time 
and circumstance—conceding on the one 
side all that it has done for freedom and 
intelligence—requiring from it, on the 
other, fulfilment of the obligations since 
imposed on it, by all the grand discoveries 
which science and genius have given it 
for handmaids—Trade, as we find it now, 
is surely, in its spirit, far below the level 
of the high and intellectual calling, which 
has made itself so bright a name in history. 
I speak of its spirit and not of its material 
progress—of its influence on the men who 
pursue it, and not of its statistics. I am 
looking at the hand of the dyer, and not at 
the garish colours which flaunt from his 
door. The Son of Sirach has said, and I 
hope I may venture to say it after him, 
without offence, that “a merchant shall 
hardly keep himself from doing wrong, and 
a huckster shall not be free from sin.” I 
waive the question as to whether the He- 
brews, in the days when Ecclesiasticus 
was written, furnished the most ad vantage- 
ous models of mercantile deportment, but 
I am quite persuaded that the great moral- 
ist, whom Pie quoted, told a truth in 
this, which was intended for all time. And 
if it be so difficnit for men, in the legiti- 
mate paths of commerce, to avoid its cor- 
rupting tendencies, I fear that they hardly 
improve their chances by entering the still 
narrower walks of what commonly is 
known as mercantile retirement. Does a 
man widen the scope of his faculties, think 
you, or improve the opportunities of compe- 
tence and of leisure because he withdraws 
himself from actual trade, to look after let- 
ting his money out on interest? Does he 
enlarge the domain of his heart, or open 
new sources of human sympathy, by watch- 
ing the fluctuations of the stock exchange? 


Does the old age of mercantile industry 
grow in dignity or reverence under such 
influences? Does it heighten its claims, 
thus, to sway the opinions, and rule the 
counsels, and fashion the tastes and habits 
—nay, form the very destiny of this mag- 
nificent republic? Has it not rather let 
itself out on usury, with its capital, and 
made a sordid trade of its faculties and op- 
portunities? There may be—undoubtedly 
there are—some characters so privileged, 
that they can walk through the daily temp- 
tations of any calling, without a stain on 
their raiment. There are, in the profes- 
sions, men fortunately constituted, who can 
find leisure in the midst of absorbing em- 
ployment, and expansion in the very pres- 
sure of the most contracting influences— 
to whom literature blossoms, a spontaneous 
wayside flower, along every path, and art 
and taste and fancy and graceful and re- 
fining thought and occupation, come smil- 
ing and ministering, like a reaper’s joyous 
children, who troop around him in the har- 
vest field. So, too, in the pursuits of trade, 
are men, who gather and are generous— 
who grasp and yet give—whose hearts 
grow with their fortunes, and whose intel- 
lects expand with their experience—men 


‘with whom labour seems compatible with 


leisure, and whose manly nature has the 
ring of a metal purer than their gold. But 
such is not the common experience of the 
world, and it were not wise to write phi- 
losophy altogether for the Happy Valley, 
whose soil is the salt of the earth. We 
must deal with the rule—though we be 
thankful for the exceptions. 


We can make but one more extract from 
this admirable discourse, and this refers to 
the restlessness of life in the United 
States : 


There is, I am aware, a great deal of 
rhetoric on the other side of these views— 
a great deal of very obvious declamation, 
about ignoble ease, individual sloth and 
national stagnation. But all this is merely 
a begging of the question in dispute. I 
deny that a life of repose—not of idleness, 
but of leisure and rest—is more ignoble or 
more unprofitable, in man or nation, than 
the throb and throe—the convulsive pre- 
ternatural activity of labour, without en- 
joyment and without end. I do not mean 
that rest, which is typified by the Chinese 
hieroglyphic of happiness—an open mouth 
and a handful of rice. I mean the repose 
which is the parent of wise activity, and 
the restraint, as well as the substitute, of 
activity, which is not wise. I mean the 
rest which is won and deserved by labour, 
and which sweetens and invigorates it, 
and furnishes its reward. Whence comes 
this doctrine that life, to be anything, must 
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be forever in motion? There is no process 
of earthly development, which does not 
need and depend upon repose. ‘To all the 
green and beautiful things which deck the 
earth—the flowers that give it perfume and 
the fruits and foliage that make it glad— 
there is needful the calm sunshine and the 
tranquil shade—the gentle rain and the 
more quiet dew. Not a gem that flashes, 
but has been crystallized in the immova- 
ble stillness of the great earth’s breast! 
It is impossible to look on the most won- 
drous scenes of physical grandeur, where 
the convulsions of nature have left their 
traces on mountain and valley, without 
feeling that the quiet centuries, gliding in 
between, have woven the tranquil vesture 
of their beauty. I know no difference 
from this, in th: laws of our moral 
and intellectual nature, and I believe 
that to be false philosophy and pernicious 
morality which denies to individuals, as it 
is misguided and perverse political econo- 
my which takes away from nations, their 
seasons of leisure and meditation—teach- 
ing them that existence was meant to be 
nothing but a struggle, and that it stagnates 
and is worthless when its strife grows 
still. 


Apropos of a new volume of poems by 
“Owen Meredith,” the New York Albion 
claims that the earliest appearance of 
young Bulwer Lytton in print was in the 
columns of that paper, under the signature 
of “A Harrow School-Boy.” The Albion 
is mistaken in this matter. The credit of 
having been the first to give this rising 
poet the encouragement of publishing his 
verses, if credit it be, belongs to the Mes- 
senger. We remember the pieces of the 
“Harrow School-Boy,” to which the Albion 
refers, but before their publication the fu- 
ture “Owen Meredith” had contributed to 
the poetical department of this Magazine 
some stanzas, in which we thought we 
could discover the fire of genius—and the 
editor of the Messenger having at that time 
the opportunity of talking much with him 
on the subject of modern English poetry, 
of Tennyson and Poe, Browning and Long- 
fellow, was not greatly surprised when 
subsequently, in a quiet apartment of the 
Rue Deoduras, just out of the Rue Faubourg 
St. Honoré, he heard the fine poems of “A 
Soul’s Loss,” “Good Night in the Porch,” 
and “A Wife’s Tragedy,” recited by the 
author from his London proof-sheets. Their 
authorship was then a secret, and it was 
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maintained inviolate by the editor of the 
Messenger until the fact transpired in Eng- 
land, and the nom de plume was acknow- 
ledged by our gifted young friend. Just 
previous to the preparation of his volume 
of “Clytemnestra and other Poems,” for 
the press, he had written for the Dublin 
University Magazine a series of papers, 
remarkable for one so young, under the 
caption of “ Mosses upon Grave-Stones.” 
We remember one passage of singular 
beauty, descriptive of Rome, which we 
have taken the trouble to look for, in order 
that the reader may enjoy, in the poem 
with which it concludes, what we consider 
as one of the most exquisite things ever 
set to the music of rhythm. The song 
sings itself, the language is so wonderfully 
instinct with melody : 


In a golden, warm afternoon of the soft 
Italian autumn I arrived at Rome. Blessed 
be the day and hour! Rome sur2ly is the 
city for disappointed men. There the 
harshest outlines of this raw present are 
evermore blended into the serene and 
fathomless azure of the twilit and infinite 
past, whose ghost-cities are of stars and 
clouds, and wherein is no sound. Who, 
amid the ruins of the Colosseum, but for- 
gets the jar and fret of his narrow, noisy 
days? Not a footstep that falls on a Ro- 
man pavement but echoes centuries back 
into the past. I had never before been at 
Rome; yet did the whole city seem to me 
familiar. Nothing struck me with surprise. 
It seemed to me, indeed, as though, in 
some forgotten ante-natal dream, I had vis- 
ited the place. This was one of those 
strange feelings I never yet accounted for, 
which often cling about the mind, and puz- 
zle all reason. 

Suddenly, however, in walking down 
that street which leads to the ancient Fo- 
rum, it flashed upon me that exactly such 
a street had I traversed in that strange 
dream which I have already related to 
you, wherein I seemed to be wandering 
somewhere with the walking corpse of my 
wife’s sister. The same sky above, the 
same ruins around, the same silence and 
desolate beauty! Here had Classicism and 
the glittering train of all the Cesars passed 
and reeled away—a dying pageant! Here, 
too, had rolled the feudal deluge from the 
forests of the north— barbaric surges of 
Hun, and Aleman, and Goth, and Lombard, 
and Frank, sweeping bare and clean the 
world for Christ’s high creed—fresh ideas, 
new men. Here Astolphus, “like a lion 
roaring,” (velut leo furens,) had threatened 
the pale pope, and all but Arianised Rome. 
Here had marched King Pipin, with his 
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black-bearded heroes, to lay at the feet of 
St. Peter the keys of kingdoms. Here now 
did I hear the bare-footed friars chanting 
hymns under the walls of the Pantheon. 
Such things are and have been here. Then 
I bethought me of Gibbon musing among 
the ruins of the Colosseum, and how here 
first arose within his mind the magnificent 
conception of his great work. And then 
of all those great sorrowful souls that had, 
by instinct as it were, come to this city of 
ruins—earth’s disinherited kings! Poor 
proud Byron, “grieving with the dart he 
drave ;” and Shelley, he that spake “ with 
the tongue of angels.” 

Thus, I suppose unconsciously, my 
thoughts had led my steps; for towards 
the last hour of yellow daylight I found 
myself in the shadow of the great pyra- 
midal tomb of Caius Sestus. which over- 
looks the little English burial-ground, 
wherein now moulders all that was “ of 
frail mortality” in the starriest of poets. 

I entered the cemetery, and sat down 
beside the grave of Shelley. Now, indeed, 
that flat grey slab of stone, under which 
repose those ashes, is cracked sadly, and 
defaced, and choked with moss and weeds; 
and near it has grown up a great sepulchral 
edifice of marble, heavy with urns and cu- 
pids—a purse-proud thing, looking all out 
of countenance the simple stone beside it. 

Is there indeed among all our country- 
men and women ‘in that great city of Rome 
none that will spare a few bajochi to do 
honour to their poet’s grave—even were it 
but a wreath of immortelles they gave to lie 
upon the tomb ? 

AsI sat here, in the twilight, thinking 
sweet and bitter thoughts, I was suddenly 
startled by the sound of a woman’s voice— 
a voice of silverest melody—singing, in 
some remote angle of the burial-ground, a 
song of which I could not catch the words. 
The notes, however, were most melodious, 
clear, and bell-like. It seemed as though 
the silence were sprinkled over with a cool 
refreshing spray of musical sounds. I 
looked curiously all around, but could not 
discover the singer. My eye fell upon the 
grave beside me. There I read the words— 


“Nothing of him doth fade, 
But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange.” 


I could almost fancy that it was the 
voice of the spirit-poet that I heard, sing- 
ing, as it were, phenix-like, over his own 
ashes. 

Soon, however, the music ceased, and I 
rose up, and followed the direction of the 
sound. On turning an angle in the wall, I 
perceived sitting on the grass at some dis- 
tance, and clear-outlined against the wan- 
ing light, the figure of a young woman. 
She was dressed in white, and a large 









































straw hat concealed her face from me. As 
I paused, on beholding her, with a sudden 
reverent feeling, she began to sing again. 
Now, however, I was near enough to catch 
the words distinctiy, and, to my surprise, 
they were in English. Even if I had not 
since often heard those words, I think I 
could yet repeat them to you, so clearly 
did they rest in my memory. Here, how- 
ever, I have them copied out 

Morton then showed me a paper, written 
and entitled thus :— 


“The song of the Lady whom I heard singing 
in the English burial-ground at Rome, near 
the tomb of Catuws Sestus. 


“ SONG. 


“Out of her heart the snowdrop grows 
(Ah! me) 
In sweet green England over the sea; 
And the bramble-rose that o’er her blows 
I shall not see. 


“The dew that wets the violets, 
And the pensive-leaved pale primrose 
there, 
All thro’ the night falls down so light, 
So light, it frets 
No tress of her golden hair. 
And neither starshine, nor yet moonlight, 
Wake her out of her sleep all night. 
She sleeps so well that she forgets 
Our foolish care. 


“The garden I love, and the cherry-tree, 

And the musk-rose that aches to the heart with 
the bee ; 

And the daisies that nod o’er the church-yard 
sod ; 

And the quiet blue steeple that looks up at 
God ; 

And the book that my father read to me 

(In dear green England over the sea), 

When the swallows dipp’d, twittering, by two 
and by three, 

Thro’ the porch muffled up in the sweet 
briony, 

And I was a little child on his knee, 

I shall not see. 


“T can only guess how my father looks, 

Poring over his ancient books; 

And the long green grasses bend and wave, 

And the violet blows on my sister’s grave; 

And the long white lily that swung with 
the bee; 

And the swallows— the same old company 

No doubt; and the rose and the cherry- 
tree ; 

And the daisies under the churchyard 
wall; 

And the true, kind people all, 

In my green England over the sea— 

Do they think of me?” 
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Surely nothing could be more deftly musical 
than the staiiza we have italicised, and the 
lines which follow are almost as delicious. 
The “ Mosses upon Grave-Stones” was a 
novelette, which we are not aware that 
the author has claimed as his own since 
his debut in the literary world, but it is 
surely no betrayal of confidence to accredit 
it to him now that he has assumed literary 
honours. As the most elaborate of his 
youthful efforts, it will have a great inter- 
est for his friends, and the circumstance of 
having produced a work of fiction at nine- 
teen cannot injure him in diplomacy, which 
is his destiny, any more than the verses 
which he has admitted to be his, and whic! 
have little connection with red tape and 
the Embassadorial arms. Here is another 
bit of versification from the ‘“ Mosses,” 
which breathes more of sentiment than a 
government despatch usually does :— 


“SONG. 


I. 


“Tn April’s lap I cast a seed— 
On tears and smiles she nurs’d it; 
June loved the flower you called a weed, 
And half to blossom burst it. 


Il 


“T meant to rear this bud for you 
To wear upon your bosom, 
Because my tears were with the dew 
That kindled in the blossom. 


Ill. 


“But, ere the leaves had fully split 
Their green-silk cradle even, 

An angel pluck’d and planted it 
Between the palms in heaven.” 


We are glad to see the Poems of “Owen 
Meredith” announced by Ticknor & Fields, 
in their beautiful style of blue and gold. 
They will fill two volumes, of which the 
latter will contain “The Wanderer,” and 
other recent pieces just out in London. 


We observe with great gratification that 
two new literary journals are about to be 
established in the South under auspices 
the most promising of brilliant success. 
One of these will be published in Columbia, 
S. C., with the title of the “Courant.” Its 
issues will be weekly, and its aim will be 
to elevate the public taste by its criticisms 
upon literature and art, to furnish another 
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vehicle for the utterance of Southern opin- 
ion, and to supply a source of high intel- 
lectual entertainment for our Southern peo- 
ple. No more suitable place could be 
found in the slaveholding section of the 
Union for the publication of such a jour- 
nal than Columbia, the beautiful Capital 
of South Carolina, that sweet, shady city 
of villas, where taste and cultivation and 
refinement have their abodes, the seat of a 
flourishing college, and the centre of an 
enlightened State sentiment; and no more 
competent person could have been chosen 
to undertake its editorial management than 
Howard H. Caldwell, Esq., the graceful 
poet and accomplished scholar, whose stir- 
ring lyrie of the “Battle of King’s Moun- 
tain” has been so widely admired. We 
shall expect great things of the “Cou- 
rant,” not only from the ability of its 
editor, but from the strong corps of con- 
tributors which has been enlisted in its 
support, embracing Alexander B. Meek, J. 
Wood Davidson, Paul H. Hayne, John W. 
Overall, the Abbé Rouquette, Mrs. Caro- 
line H. Glover and others, well known in 
all parts of the country. Every number, 
we feel confident, will come to us freighted 
with noble thoughts and high imaginings. 
The melody and perfume of the Southern 
woods will be wafted to us in its tender 
poetry and delicate musings, while the 
conservatism of the Southern mind in 
morals, philosophy and politics, will find 
in its columns a steady support. 


The second literary enterprise to which 
we take pleasure in referring, will soon be 
started in Augusta, Georgia, under the sug- 
gestive name of the “Southern Field and 
Fireside.” This will be partly agricultu- 
ral and partly literary, and as only its litera- 
ry character specially interests us, let us 
say that the gentleman who will preside 
over the critical department is William W. 
Mann, Esq. Our acquaintance with Mr. 
Mann extends back several years to the 
time when he was the Paris Correspond- 
ent of the Messenger, and wrote regularly 
for the pages of this Magazine, whose ex- 
cellent letters, which attracted so much at- 
tention in every quarter. We can truth- 
fully declare (and we feel an obligation 
to do so at the present moment) that in 
our judgment there is not in the United 
States a person more admirably fitted for 
the conduct of a literary journal than M), 
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Mann. Of the largest scholarship, uni- 
formly accurate in his facts and clear in 
his statement of them, somewhat severe 
perhaps in his literary tastes, but prompt 
to recognize merit wherever it may ap- 
pear, with a style at once simple and 
opulent, and possessed of a capacity for 
labour equal to any demands that may be 
made upon him, Mr. Mann is the model 
of a journalist, as in private life he is 
the model of a gentleman. To those who 
have the good fortune to know him, the 
above humble tribute to his worth will 
seem inadequate, certainly it is not ex- 
travagant, and we are impelled by a sense 
of duty to make it, now that he is about to 
assume a position so well suited to his 
talents. We hazard nothing in the pre- 
diction that the “Southern Field and 


Fireside” will speedily become an au- 
thority in literary matters which even the 
Northern cliques and journals will not be 
able to disregard. 

And now, most pensive Southern public, 
good masters, we appeal to you in behalf 
of these new organs of the Southern mind. 
Will you not give them at once your hear- 
ty encouragement, will you not welcome 
them to your family circle as visitors whose 
appearance will always profit and delight 
you, or will you withhold from the most 
deserving claimants that substantial and 
liberal favour you have so long extended 
to Northern hebdomadals filled with the 
merest inanities, and often charged with 
the most gratuitous abuse of your social 
institutions and your civilization # 
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The opening of Spring has imparted an 
increased activity to the book trade, and 
our table is covered with a large variety of 
new works, which we shall be compelled 
to notice briefly, and with such regard to 
economy of space as to forego the usual 
exhibition of their full titles. The three 
leading publishing-houses of the country, 
the Harpers and the Appletons of New 
York, and Ticknor and Fields of Boston, 
are, of course, in advance of all others in 
the number and character of their recent 
publications, and we shall glance at these 
in turn as comprising what is best worth 
the attention of the public among the lite- 
rary novelties of the day. 

The third volume of Dr. Barth’s ponder- 
ous work on Africa, has made its appear- 
ance, and is the largest and perhaps the 
most interesting of the three. The Dr. is 
not remarkable for vivacity, and his ac- 
count of explorations in Northern and Cen- 
tral Africa is too prolix to be exceedingly 
popular, but the amount of new and accu- 
rate information he gives us, must render 


his volumes of permanent value in the- 


library. The Harpers have performed a 
great service to the American student in 
republishing the work. The same house 


has just brought outa diary of travel in 
Madagascar by the Rev. William Ellis, an 
English Missionary to the South Seas, who 
in three visits to the Island familiarized 
himself with the manners and customs of 
the people, and became acquainted with 
the singular and eventful history of reli- 
gious persecution there, connected with the 
attempts to evangelize the country made 
during the last twenty years. The Rev. 
Mr. Ellis was himself an actor in some of 
the stirring scenes narrated in his diary, 
which has therefore a very vivid interest. 
A portion of the book is devoted to the 
Mauritius, the sweet, sunny island of Paul 
and Virginia, and the whole is embellish- 
ed with engravings from photographs taken 
by the author, representing, necessarily 
with perfect fidelity, the features of the 
natives and the peculiar aspects of the 
country. <A third and smaller work of 
travel just published by the Harpers, is 
“ Fankwei, or the San Jacinto in the Seas of 
India, China and Japan,” by William Max- 
well Wood, a Surgeon in the United States 
Navy, and author of several previous vol- 
umes which have been well received by 
the reading world. The titleis an affecta- 
tion, which we may pardon for the difficul- 
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ty of so naming books in this age of im- 
mense production that they shall strike 
upon the attention of the million. Fankwei 
in the jargon of the East, means “ foreign 
devil,” and Dr. Wood assumes the uncom- 
plimentary designation in detailing for us 
his experiences among the antipodes. His 
style is lively and agreeable and the San 
Jacinto on this particular cruise was fortu- 
nate in its historiographer. A book of a 
different kind is to be found in “Adam 
Bede, by George Eliot,” from the same 
press. This isa novel and an admirable 
one, the incidents of which transpire in 
English middle life, the love passages be- 
ing conducted between a brave-hearted 
carpenter and a pious young woman in 
humble circumstances, who have no aris- 
tocratic friends, do not patronize the opera, 
nor in any way touch upon the circle of fash- 
ionable eestacies and sentimental sorrows. 
Weare not familiar with the name of George 
Eliot, but he has written in “ Adam Bede,” a 
story that makes us wish he will write more. 
Episodes in French History, by Miss Par- 
doe, also from the establishment of the Har- 
pers, is a collection of sketches differing 
widely in manner from any of the books 
we have hitherto mentioned. Miss Par- 
doe’s previous writings on the Court celeb- 
rities of France, have enjoyed a wide fa- 
vour, and these “stray leaves” of a royal 
biography, which she tells us she was con- 
strained through a sense of self-respect to 
decline following to its completion, will be 
received with delight by her numerous ad- 
mirers. 

The most considerable volume lately 
given to the public, by the Appletons, by 
the Fifth of the New American Cyclope- 
dia. The fulness, clearness and imparti- 
ality, which have marked the preceding 
issues of this admirable compendium of 
knowledge, are displayed as well in the 
present one, and despite the cavils of cer- 
tain small critics, the work is every day in- 
creasing in popularity. We have undi- 
minished confidence in the catholic spirit 
of the editors, so far as the Cyclopedia is 
concerned, and we are glad to know that 
the enterprise is already assured of a bril- 
liant success. To the numerous works‘on 
Spain, the Appletons have just added ano- 
ther in the Letters from that country, by 
the poet Bryant. The letters comprised in 
the volume are not all, indeed, devoted to 
Spanish affairs—some being descriptive of 
France, Switzerland, Holland, Algiers and 
Italy. The prose of Mr. Bryant has a pe- 
culiar claim in its unruffled flow; always 
temperate and kindly, fresh without enthu- 
siasm, and passing lightly from topic to 
topic, without being altogether superficial, 
he encourages us to follow him from land 
to land by the promise of never offending 
or fatiguing us, and this promise is kept. 
Mr. Bryant’s Spanish Sketches are not to be 
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compared with those of Wallis, to which 
we have already made allusion in this 
number of the Messenger, but they are 
nevertheless graceful and pleasing. These 
adjectives apply well to the Diary of Lady 
Morgan, another of the Appletons’ new 
books. This is a curious relic of a buried 
generation. Lady Morgan’s novels are 
well-known, as is also her work on Italy, 
and by all who are acquainted with the 
social souvenirs of the literary world, forty 
years ago, her life on the Continent will be 
remembered as one remarkable for the 
eminent men and women surrounding it. 
It is odd to read memoranda in which Au- 
guste Thierry is spoken of as “a promising 
litterateur’’ and Ary Scheffer described as 
“a clever young artist,” and it is delightful 
to go with the diarist to La Grange and see 
Lafayette at home. Charming days, says 
Lady Morgan, and charmingly has she re- 
corded them. In effective contrast to this 
record is the quaint narrative of John 
Brown, the proprietor of the University 
Billiard rooms at Cambridge, England, en- 
titled “Sixty Years’ Gleanings from Life's 
Harvest,” handsomely gotten up by the Ap- 
pletons. The claim is made for it on the 
title-page that it is a “genuine autobiogra- 
phy” and no one who reads it will doubt 
the fact. John Brown had many ups and 
downs in life, he saw men, cities and coun- 
ties, he went to sea, he appeared in trage- 
dy, he wrote very pathetic little poems in 
the style of the Rat-Catcher’s Daughter, and 
finally settled down as keeper of the billi- 
ard-rooms in which the young gownsmen 
of Cambridge are taught the proper man- 
agement of the cue, where he now lives 
philosophically content. The book is highly 
diverting, for the De Foe-like simplicity 
with which he narrates the commonest in- 
cidents and the rapidity with which he 
turns from grave to gay, from lively to se- 
vere. Thus without a break in the narra- 
tive, he passes from the burial of his “aged 
parent” to the matter of a water supply for 
his billiard-room, and when his sister whom 
he has not met for thirty years comes to see 
him, he merely tells us they breakfasted 
together on ham and eggs, with a reticence 
that is truly pathetic. Phelan could doubt- 
less teach John Brown something of billi- 
ards, but Phelan could not write such po- 
ems. A volume of English University ex- 
perience from another point of view is the 
Foster Brothers. The author conducts two 
young gentlemen, a nobleman and a com- 
moner, through college, and by the way in- 
dulges in many satirical touches upon the 
social ‘and academic curriculum, which 
will be highly relished by the knowing 
reader. The “Foster Brothers” is a good 
companion for “ School Days at Rugby.” 


Messrs. Ticknor and Fields have at last 
published the concluding volumes of their 
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beautiful Household Edition of the Waver- 
ley Novels. The Surgeon’s Daughter and 
the Indexes and Glossary complete the se- 
ries which now challenges the public at- 
tention as by far the most desirable form in 
which Sir Walter has ever been presented 
for the family. In full calf this edition 
must be perfectly luxurious. The long line 
of books on the livesof eminent men which 
Messrs. Ticknor and Fields have issued 
during a few years past, has been yet far- 
ther extended by several recent memoirs 
of decided interest. The Life of Sir Phi- 
lip Sidney, the flower of knighthood, is of- 
fered, as it should be, in typography of rare 
attractiveness, and the literary execution 
of it is eminently worthy of the subject. 
In the decay of gentlemen, which marks 
so mournfully the age in which we live, it 
is well that our youth should be often re- 
ferred to Bayard and Sidney and such spi- 
rits, as models of character, and we there- 
fore most cordially welcome this excellent 
little work as calculated to impress happily 
the youthful mind. The First and Second 
Series of Arago’s Biographies make up two 
handsome volumes which have the solid 
look of English publications. The emi- 
nent French Savant was remarkable for 
his courage not less than for his lofty intel- 
lect, and his career was one of far more 
adventure than that of most philosophers. 
In these pages he has set himself before 
the reader with great apparent fidelity, and 
with the penetration that belonged to him, 
he appears to have reached a very correct 
appreciation of the striking qualities of 
other distinguished men of whom he writes. 
Biography from such pens as his, is as ex- 
citing as fiction, and his lives of Bailly, 
Laplace, Fourier, Carnot, Watt, are charac- 
terized by wonderful energy. All that is 
wanted to make these volumes eminently 
satisfactory, is a good portrait of Arago 
himself. Mr. Blanchard Jerrold has per- 
formed with excellent judginent and much 
to the satisfaction of the public, the task 
of preparing for the press the Life of his 
father, and the Boston house has issued it 
in a style worthy of its literary merits. 
Douglas Jerrold is somewhat redeeemed 
in these pages from the imputation made 
by the Specimens of his Wit heretofore 
published, that he was a man of bad heart, 
finding a pleasure in the wounds he gave 
other people with that polished lance. 
That he was an accomplished scholar and 
a very powerful writer, there can be no 
doubt, and if he sometimes employed his 
wit recklessly, we must remember that he 
had been harshly used by the world, and 
rose to distinction by persistent toil. The 
temptation is strong to pay off old scores 
of unkindness with steely sentences, and 
few men had so facile a use of epigram 
pointed to sting as Douglas Jerrold. But 
no one can read this Life without recog- 
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nizing in him warm human sympathies. 
There is much of pleasant anecdote scat- 
tered through the volume, but our limits 
will not admit of quotation. 


Of the foregoing publications those from 
Messrs. Ticknor and Fields have reached 
us through James Woodhouse & Co.; the 
Appletons have sent through the same and 
through Mr. A. Morris. while to the latter 
gentleman alone we are indebted for the 
issues of the Harpers. 


Mr. Morris has also placed us under ob- 
ligations by laying on our table a copy 
of “A Collection of Poems, By James 
Barron Hope, author of ‘Leoni di Mo- 
nota.’”” This modest little volume em- 
braces the Inauguration Ode, and the Phi 
Beta Kappa Poem at Williamsburg, two 
elaborate efforts never before in type, to- 
gether with many minor effusions now 
first presented to the public. We think 
the reputation of the author, already so 
enviable, will be greatly enhanced by 
these offerings of his muse. The Inaugu- 
ration Ode is marked by grand imagery 
and a lofty musie of versification, and 
though intended for a special occasion, 
will be read with pleasure in time to come. 
Mr. Hope is an independent thinker, liv- 
ing wholly apart from literary cliques and 
writes from the impulses of his own heart. 
We trust that his present volume will be 
welcomed by the people of Virginia and 
the South as a garland of poesy which 
they may hang up with pride in the tem- 
ple of our national literature. 


Another contribution to Southern letters 
in the department of song has just been 
made in “The Pleasures of Piety, and 
other Poems.” by Richard Furman of 
South Carolina. The book bears the im- 
primatur of 8S. G. Courtenay & Co. of 
Charleston and was printed by Walker, 
Evans & Co. of the same city. We men- 
tion the latter fact because as a specimen 
of book-making, it is exceedingly beauti- 
ful. Mr, Furman’s longest poem, which 
furnishes the title to the volume, is writ- 
ten in the heroic measure, with the regu- 
larly recurring casura, as Pope wrote it, 
and in the general treatment of the sub- 
ject as well as in the title, must suggest 
resemblances to Akenside, Campbell and 
Rogers; there are also passages bordering 
closely on Milton; but on the whole it is 
an effort of great merit, which could be 
best judged of from extracts, and these 
we cannot make. We confess, however, 
to be better pleased with the smaller me- 
trical compositions of Mr. Furman, and 
especially with the fine translation of the 
noble old Latin hymn of the “ Dies Irm,” 
which he has rendered most effectively. 
Mr. Furman is a new acquaintance in 
Southern literature, but we greet him with 
a hearty welcome. 





